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In the introductory words to two special articles on 
Mary the Mother which he was invited to contribute to 
The Catholic Times,’ the present writer felt it imperative 
to point out that ‘it would be a grave and lamentable loss 
if a Catholic’s appreciation of our Blessed Lady was no 
more than the largely sentimental emotion it often appears 
to be, or even no more than a solid but unpenetrating 
admiration for her spotless purity of soul and an awed 
wonder of her virginal Motherhood of God. These are 
not without their place and value; but it is yet more im- 
portant to realise that both her immaculate purity and 
her divine motherhood play an essential part not only in 
the historic fact of the Incarnation whereby the world was 
redeemed, but also in the application of the fruits of that 
Redemption to all men throughout the world and through- 
out the ages. We need the wisdom of understanding if 
the full vision of the Motherhood of Mary is not to escape 
ere We cannot properly appreciate the Mother 
except as inseparably linked with her Son; and there is 
a sense in which it is true to say that we cannot properly 
appreciate the Son apart from His Mother. There is no 
absolute necessity in this; but there is the necessity of God’s 
love, Who chose this way and no other for restoring human- 
kind to His friendship. .... so that only by finding the 
Child with His Mother can a man find also the wisdom 
of God which leads to everlasting love. For it is no mere 
physical necessity which linked these two.... She is an 





‘September 23rd, 1938. 
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integral, essential part of the whole divine economy of 
Redemption as it affects all men and each individual soul 
until the end of time.’ 

I make no apology for reproducing these words of mine, 
not only because of tlie intrinsic truth and worth of the 
doctrine they express, but also because they actually 
epitomize the splendid and successful purpose of another 
of the ‘Friars of Mary’ who has, with scholarly research 
and compelling logic, worthily investigated this important 
doctrine in the compiling of a recently published volume 
dealing with Our Lady’s place in the plan of Redemption.’ 
The author of this book wisely devotes almost half of it 
to a consideration of the ‘challenge’ and significance otf 
Lourdes, *‘ God’s reply to scientific unbelief.’* To appre- 
ciate the true importance of these apparitions of the Im- 
maculate and the meaning of the miracles that have fol- 
lowed them, they must be taken not merely for the historic 
facts they undoubtedly are, but still more as heavenly 
signs of a mystical and supernatural reality. At a time 
when an unbalanced regard for the discoveries of physical 
science bid fair to oust supernatural religion and belief in 
God, when the spreading tentacles of materialism threa- 
tened to stifle all that was best and spiritual in mankind, 
God gave men a sign which might be contradicted but 
could not be disregarded. In the vision of the Immacu- 
late He showed mankind what man might have been and 
what he could yet become, the glory of one of their own 
kind in whom sin and the kingdom of this world had no 
part. Through the instrumentality of an unlettered child 
and by means of visions and miracles of bodily healing, 





? Our Lady’s Place in God’s Plan. And other papers on Our 
Blessed Lady. By Father Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P. With a 
Preface by The Very Rev. Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., S.T.M. 
(Gill, Dublin; 7s. 6d.) 

* All quotations not otherwise specified are from Father 
Hogan’s book. 
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God called upon the nations to look again upon her who 
had been and must always be the sacramental sign of His 
desire that all should share in the intimacy of His Divine 
Friendship and Life. 

There can be no longer any reasonable doubt, even in 
the least religious minds, of the authenticity either of the 
apparitions or of the officially recorded miracles of 
Lourdes. Father Hogan sums up the evidence in a most 
convincing manner. But he sees clearly, as we all should 
see, that ‘ while it is but natural and right to give promi- 
nence to the miraculous nature of the Cures at Lourdes, 
they are not the soul of Lourdes.’ They lead men to an 
appreciation and love for her who was given to them as 
their Mother; but she claims their appreciation and their 
fove only that she may lead them to her Son and so to 
their own perfection and sole happiness. ‘All through the 
centuries when Faith waned and Charity grew cold it was 
the Mother who was chosen by God to bring back to Him 
a world that had forgotten Him and attempted to do with- 
out Him.’ But she has done this only by showing them 
forthwith the Son of God Whom she bore. Thus ‘ Our 
Lady of Lourdes brought a sceptical and flippant world 
to the Grotto where she had shown herself to one of 
Christ’s little ones, and where Cures were wrought which 
stirred not only the heart but the conscience. ‘Then, as 
it were, the Mother retired and gave place to the Son.’ 
It is, indeed, noteworthy that the central event during 
each day of the pilgrimage season at this most favoured 
shrine of Our Lady is the Procession of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, while the Rosary itself, which was a significant 
feature of the Apparitions and is the prayer of Lourdes 
par excellence, is just a practical ‘ epitome of the Gospels ’ 
and a resumé of the work of Redemption. In short, then, 
Lourdes is a striking reminder of the Incarnation and of 
Our Lady’s place therein. 

That place and its vital significance is perhaps best 
realised in a consideration of the free consent invited of 
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her by the Angel of the Annunciation; for in this, as St. 
Thomas teaches, she spoke not merely in her own name, 
but in the name of the whole human race. In this sac. 
ramenta] invitation and answer, God speaks to and hears 
the whole human race. In the striking words of St. 
Thomas, there is to be ‘a spiritual matrimony between 
the Son of God and human nature; and therefore in the 
Annunciation was sought the consent of the Blessed Virgin 
in the place of the whole of human nature.” 

As I ventured to put it in the newspaper article already 
quoted, ‘it is a moment of intense drama. God, desiring 
the friendship of man with a divine “‘love-longing”’ (to use 
the striking phrase of Juliana the Mystic), sends his 
heavenly messenger to ask the consent of fallen man in the 
person of this spotless daughter of Eve. The redemptive 
restoration of man was to be, according to the decree of 
God’s eternal wisdom, a work of love in which both God 
and man must share; both the giving and the taking of this 
divine love-token was to be inspired by love and accom- 
plished by willing sacrifice. And in the moment of still- 


ness ‘between the Archangel’s announcement and the | 
Maiden’s reply there is a hush, as it were, in the very | 


courts of heaven. “Then—‘Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord. Be it done unto me according to thy word.” Not 


only had Mary consented to be the Mother of the Re. | 
deemer; she had consented also, in the name of all man- | 
kind, to the conditions of that Redemption .... It is | 
this important element in the partnership of the human | 
with the divine in the work of Redemption that provides | 
the key to the profound mystery of the Mother and the | 
# acute) 
Without delaying unduly on the exact theological claim | 


Child.’ 


that Our Lady has to the high titles of Mediatrix and Co- 


redemptrix, Father Hogan penetrates acutely to the au- | 
thoritative truths for which they stand. ‘When Our | 





* Summa, Illa, xxx, 1. 
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Blessed Lady became the Mother of God,’ he writes, ‘ she 
became the Mother of the whole Body of Christ, Mother 
of both the head and the members, Mother of the mystical 
as well as of the physical body of Christ.’ In other words, 
her essential part in the Incarnation is paralleled by and 
signifies her place in the application, to the soul of each 
individual inan, of the fruits of the Redemption it effected. 
That application depends primarily upon incorporation 
into the Mystical Body of Christ, which confers upon each 
member the privilege of sharing actively and effectively 
in the redemptive act, both for themselves and for others, 
thus allowing them to fill up ‘that which was wanting in 
the sufferings of Christ.’ And this is to be accomplished 
by them not as individual units, but precisely as integral 
members of the great organic unity called the Mystical 
Body of Christ, in which each shares in the power and 
activity of Christ both by reason of the particular hierar- 
chic grade assigned to each and by the personal effort at 
conformity with Him in holiness. This dual degree of 
participation is the measure and cause of participation in 


{His redemptive act. It is clear, therefore, that, under 


y | both heads, Our Lady has the supreme place under the 


Head in the Mystical Body and a supreme right to the 
title and position of Co-redemptrix which such participa- 
tion implies. Just as some grace comes to some men 


- J through the instrumentality of every worthy member of 
is J the Mystical Body, so all grace comes to all men through 


id Co- 
1e au- 


Our © 


7 the instrumentality of the highest and most perfect mem- 
ovides | 
id the | 

will acutely notes, precisely between us and God (which is the 
claim | 


ber of that same Body. 
Thus Our Lady is a true Mediatrix-—not, as Fr. Hogan 


sole right of the God-man), but between us and Our Lord, 
and that in a unique way. He quotes St. Thomas in his 
Commentary on the Ave Maria: ‘ The grace given to Mary 
was so abundant that it overflowed upon the whole human 
race. It is a marvellous thing that any saint should re- 
ceive grace sufficient for the salvation of many souls; but 
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that anyone should be endowed with grace sufficient for 
the salvation of all mankind is the most amazing of won. 
ders, yet this is the privilege of Christ and also of the 
Blessed Virgin.’ This privilege in Our Lady is the direct 
result of her Motherhood, not only of her Motherhood of 
God, but also of the Motherhood of Men given to her at 
the supreme moment of Redemption. ‘The Plan of Re. 
demption is a unity,’ writes Fr. Hogan... ‘ Our Blessed 
Lady is inseparable from the Mystery of the Incarnation, 
she is inseparable therefore from the mystery of the Re. 
demption, consequently from the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of those graces which are necessary for our salvation. 
She does not and cannot give grace to us; God alone does 
this. But Our Blessed Lady can intercede for us and ob- 
tain from Him the grace we require.’ Moreover, this 
intercession is sacramental in the sure effiectiveness of its 
instrumentality. 

This much, above all, Fr. Hogan’s book should make 
clear, namely that devotion to Our Lady is not a thing of 
sentiment or even of choice. Like the Sacraments, it is a 
definitely appointed instrument of grace, an essential part 
of the divine superabundance of means whereby men may 
come to Him. That this particular means is made so attrac- 
tive and, if we may say it without the risk of misapprehen- 
sion, so human, does not render it the less efficacious or 
the less necessary. ‘It is no mere poetic fancy but theo- 
logical truth which inspired Dante to sing: 

‘ Riguarda omai nella facia ch’a Cristo 
Piu si somiglia, che la sua chiarezza 


Sola ti puo disporre a veder Cristo.’ 
(Paradiso, xxxii, 85-87). 


‘ Now look upon the face which: unto Christ 
Bears most resemblance, for its brightness clear 
Alone can fit thee to behold the Christ.’ 

(Dean Plumptre’s Translation).’ 


We agree with Fr. Hogan, in his introductory passage, 
that ‘ we cannot speak too much about Our Blessed Lady,’ 
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at any rate provided that it be done worthily, as he has 
done it. And by ‘worthily’ we mean with due apprecia- 
tion of her true umportance and essential place in the 
Divine Plan of Redemption. Many such worthy volumes 
on Our Lady have appeared in recent years, yet this 
present one has a value of its own, not lessened but rather 
increased by the fact that the author has drawn freely from 
authoritative sources old and new. Indeed, we hope that his 
abounding and solid devotion to the Mother of God will 
move him to use his gifts of learning and authorship in 
the production of a still more scholarly and magisterial 
work on the same subject, of which this present volume 
gives a foretaste, but does not yet satisfy the appetite it 
engenders. 


Hicary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE ON PEACE AND 
WAR’ 


‘Ir good people feel disgust at a nation which—simply 
with a view to extending its dominion—spontaneously pro- 
vokes a war with neighbouring States which are at peace 
with it and have done them no harm—then I can only say 
that I applaud their praiseworthy feelings.’—De Civitate 
Dei, IV, xiv. 


1 Remarkably little seems to have been written on this subject. 
Yet Augustine is quite justly described as ‘the Father of the 
Philosophy of History,’ and even if he had not treated of the 
subject almost ‘ ex professo ’—as we hope to show—no remarks 
of his on the part war has played in the history of the world 
could fail to be of interest. So far the only discussion on his 
attitude to the problems are a Paper by Fr. Vincent Scully, 
C.R.L., in the Clergy Review for Feb., 1932, and also Ypres 
de la Briére, La Conception de la Paix et de la Guerre chez S. 
Augustin, Revue de la Philosophie, 1916. See too R. Regout, 
S.J., La doctrine de la guerre juste de S. Augustin a nos jours 
d’aprés les théologiens et les canonistes catholiques, 1935, 
though the author is more concerned with Franciscus de Vic- 
toria who has, he thinks, broken with scholastic teaching on the 
requisites for a just war. 


The above passage—so peculiarly apropos to the events 
of to-day—shows us what the Bishop of Hippo’s reactions 
to the present crisis would have been. Yet to gentle, peace- 
loving Augustine, ever absorbed in the needs spiritual as 
well as temporal of his flock, war was—as indeed it must 
be to every thinking man—something unspeakably hor- 
rible. In the earlier Books of his De Civitate Dei, fit- 
tingly described as a manual of the Philosophy of History, 
his treatment of the problems raised by the very notion of 
war is perhaps more theoretical than practical. For he is 
there concerned with the wars of past history, those on 
which the Roman Empire had been built up. His atti- 
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tude towards that Empire with its well-nigh world- 
dominion is not easy to gauge. Though full of admiration 
for its power and extent as well as for its peculiarly effec- 
tive administration, he cannot but regard that huge empire 
with its ever-extending conquests as something of a portent. 
For its very size made it only comparable to a flood: ‘ the 
greater the volume of water, the greater the danger.” 

The earlier wars waged by the Roinans were, if that 
Empire had to be created at all, necessary. But Augustine, 
while conceding this, felt that the very extent of the re- 
sulting Empire was in itself a source of danger. For that 
ever-growing extension ‘led to even worse kinds of war, 
such as the social and the civil wars, wars which brought 
grievous distress to the entire human race; for while war 
was on they were always craving for peace, and when at 
length peace did come there was always the haunting fear 
lest war should break out again.” 

Yet despite all the dread which the portent of that wide- 
flung empire evoked in his mind, Augustine felt that he 
had to be fair to it. For there was another side to the 
question, and Augustine presents it in curiously tentative 
fashion, even leaving us in doubt as to what his own view 
really was: 

‘It may well be asked, however, whether good people 
ought not to be glad to see the kingdom to which they 
belong grow in extent. For the wickedness of peoples 
against whom just wars are waged does result in the exten- 
sion of that kingdom. But that kingdom would, however, 
remain but small in size so long as the tranquil state and 
rectitude of neighbouring nations did not—owing to the 
fact that they have done no wrong—allow of a just war 
being undertaken against them. If ever men were in such 
a happy condition as that, all the smaller nations would 





* De Civitate Dei, XIX, vii. 
* Ibid, 
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rejoice at being able to live at peace with their neighbours, 
and there would then be many kingdoms in the world, just 
as there are many families of citizens in a city. It follows 
then that to undertake a war with a view to extending 
your kingdom by the conquest of other nations seems a 
desirable thing to wicked people only; while to good people 
it may be question of a necessary duty. In fact, since it 
would be a far worse thing that the wicked should lord 
it over good people, even the necessary duty devolving on 
these latter may well be accounted something desirable. 
Yet unquestionably it is a far happier thing to have your 
neighbours living at peace with you than to have to go 
to war in order to subjugate an unruly neighbour. To 
want to have for your neighbour some one whom you hate 
or fear, so that you may have an excuse for attacking him, 
betrays an evil frame of mind. 

‘Since, then, the Romans owed the immense extension of 
their empire to the fact that they waged not unjust but 
just wars, were they justified in worshipping this very 
wickedness of others as a sort of deity? For it cannot be 
denied that this very wickedness, productive as it was of 
dangerous peoples against whom a just war could be waged 
—with consequent extension of the victors’ empire—co- 
operated very largely in producing this extension of the 
empire.’ 

But what appalled the Bishop far more than the unceas- 
ing encroachments of the Empire was the moral corruption 
of the Romans themselves. This was never exhibited in 
a worse light than in the orgies of pleasure-seeking which 
were so deplorable a feature of those dark days of August, 


410, when the proud city fell: ‘ while Eastern peoples and | 


mighty cities in far-distamt lands publicly bemoaned your 
fall you yourselves flocked to the theatres and filled them 
with your crowds!’ 





* De Civitate Dei, IV, xv. 
° De Civitate Dei, I, xxxiii, 
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And Augustine himself bemoaned the fall of the illus- 
trious city. He felt with St. Irenaeus that ‘ the world has 
peace through the Romans, and we walk along the roads 
and sail the seas without fear whithersoever we will.’ 
Again and again in his sermons and correspondence the 
Bishop returned to the subject of a disaster which had, he 
was convinced, done real harm to the entire world. Indeed, 
w much did he insist on the terrible nature of this calamity 
that people used to say when discussing his sermons at 
that time: ‘Oh! If only he would stop talking about 
Rome! ** But though dismayed at the disaster, Augus- 
tine—always an optimist—refused to give up hope: ‘After 
ill, the Roman Empire, though sorely afflicted, is not 
changed. She recovered when similar things happened to 
her before the Christian era; no need, then, to despair of 
yet another such recovery in these present times. Who 
knows what may be the will of God in this regard? ’* 

But the ever-increasing inroads of the northern hordes, 
followed by the sack of Rome, August 4th, 410, with the 
wnsequent flood of refugees into Africa, compelled the 
peoples of that country to realise that the barbarian in- 
vsion might one day affect themselves as well as the con- 
tinent of Europe. This dread is reflected in Ep. cxi writ- 
tn to a priest named Victorianus c.A.D. 409,° also in the 
latter portion of the De Civitate Dei, especially in Bk. XIX, 
where the Bishop of Hippo faces the problems more 
directly. 

No small proportion, too, of his Letters is addressed to 
various Roman officials, all of course military men; with 
many of these he was on intimate terms, and they appealed 
9 0 him for advice on various subjects, several times on prob- 





‘Adv. Haer, IV, xxx, 2. 

"Sermon, cv, 12; cf. Sermon, ccxvi, 6; Ep. xcix, to Italica. 
‘De Civitate Dei, IV, vii. 

*See below. 
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lems arising out of war. Like every student of history he 
had his heroes and was ready to recognise heroism wherever 
he found it. One of these was the famous Roman General, 
Regulus, whose patience under unmerited sufferings at the 
hands of both Romans and Carthaginians alike, and whose 
refusal to commit suicide when it would have provided 
him with an easy way of escape from the oath he had taken, 
and which no persuasion could induce him to break, pro- 
voke his admiration; of the atrocious sufferings inflicted 
on him by the Carthaginians he can only say that ‘ they 
would have made even the heathen gods blush had they 
had any blood wherewith to blush.’ Regulus was a 
heathen and a soldier, yet Augustine is not afraid to say 
of him and of others like him: ‘ mighty warriors such as 
these are in truth great men and deserve their due meed of 
praise.”*' 

Another of Augustine’s heroes was the Imperial Com. 
missary, Marcellinus, this time a Christian soldier. 
Attached to the Bishop of Hippo by ties of the most in- 
timate friendship, in constant correspondence with him on 
all sorts of theological questions,’* he was a veritable 
Bayard, and Augustine never wearies of singing of his 
patience and of his singularly chaste life.‘* Murdered at 
the instigation of the Donatists, against whom he had had 
to give an adverse decision in the famous Conference held 
at Carthage in 411, his name stands in the Martyrology for 





1° De Civitate Dei, 1, xv, xxiv, III, xviii, i, V, xviii, 2; Ep. 
CXXV, 3. 


11 Ep. cxxix, 2, to another soldier, Count Darius. 


1? Augustine had sent him his De Baptismo Parvulorum, Ep. 
cxxxix, 3, had answered his questions on the Old Law, Epp. 
cxxxvi and cxxxviii, also on his De Libero Arbitrio ; he had also 
sent him his treatise De Gestis Pelagii, and had dedicated to him 
the De Civitate Dei, cf. the Praefatio. 


13 See Epp. cxxviii-ix, cxxxiii-iv, cxxxix, and especially cli. 
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April 6th; he was, as Francis Baldwin styled him, ‘ magnum 
jurisprudentiae decus.’"* 

Another soldier who might have been a hero had he 
listened to the Bishop was Boniface, Tribune and Count. 
Much atracted to Augustine, who preached before him at 
Carthage, ‘ad mensam Cypriani,’* he had written asking 
him to explain in what precisely the errors of the Arians 
and the Donatists consisted. Augustine replied in an im- 
mensely long letter—he calls it ‘ prolixum librum ’—in 
which he answers his questions after taking occasion to con- 
gratulate him on the fact that ‘even in the midst of the 
anxieties arising from war and the preoccupations of a 
soldier's life you are yet interested in the things of God.’'* 
The next year Boniface lets the Bishop know through an 
intermediary that he is anxious about his eternal salvation 
which, apparently, he fears he may not attain owing to his 
being a soldier. To this Augustine replies’’: ‘Do not 
imagine that no one who is engaged in military service can 
be pleasing to God’; and he quotes the cases of David and 
of Cornelius the Centurion, who was not only himself a 
soldier, but sent a soldier to St. Peter to ask him to come. 
He then gives Boniface some very practical advice: “ When 
arming for battle, first of all remember that your prowess 
—even your bodily vigour—is the gift of God. Further, 
when you have once pledged your word you must keep to 
it, even with the enemy you are fighting against, and, a 
fortiori, with the friend for whom you are fighting. While 
necessity compels you to fight, your will must be fixed on 
peace as the goal aimed at, so that God may deliver you 
from the sad necessity and preserve you in peace. For no 
one aims at peace with a view to preparing for war; but 





‘ Patrol. Lat., XI, 1441. 
15 Sermon, CXxiv. 

* Ep. clxxxv, A.D. 417. 

” Ep. clxxxix, c. A.D. 418. 
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we wage war to secure peace. In fighting, then, be peace. 
ful-minded, in the hope that by conquering those whom 
you are fighting you may bring to them, too, that real gain 
which is peace. Rebellion and resistence have to be met 
with violence; but mercy has to be exhibited to the van. 
quished and to prisoners, more especially when there is 
no reason to fear lest they should once again prove dis. 
turbers of the peace.’ Augustine adds some pithy advice 
on the need of chastity in his military service, though he 
congratulates Boniface on his good reputation, telling him 
that he wants him to regard this letter ‘as a mirror in 
which you may see yourself as you actually are, not merely 
as you ought to be.’ 

But alas! Boniface failed Augustine. Whether rumours 
had already reached the Bishop when he counselled chas- 
tity in his previous letter we cannot be certain. However 
that may be, on the death of his wife, Boniface had had a 
long interview with Augustine and Alypius together at 
Tubunum and had declared his intention of becoming a 
monk, an intention which the two Bishops countered by 
pointing out ‘ how much he would be helping the Church 
if he devoted himself to defending it from the barbarian 
invaders and so enabling her to live in peace and quiet.’ 
They added that since he craved for a monastic life, he 
could, even in the army, lead a chaste life, contented with 
the little that would be necessary for himself and those de- 
pendent on him, ‘all the stronger in the purely material 
sphere because buoyed up by the spiritual.’ But despite 
his quondam desire to become a monk, the Count took 
another wife; and though he insisted on her becoming a 
Catholic-—she had been an Arian—he allowed their infant 
daughter to be baptized by the Arians, and he himself even 
ceased to be faithful to his wife. Ambition and worldly 
prosperity were proving his ruin."* Though supreme in 
Africa owing to the civil war raging in Italy, where he had 





18 Ep. ccxx, at the close of A.D. 427. 
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supported Valentinian and Placidia against the usurper 
John, Boniface had done nothing to check the Vandals 
whom he had previously defeated in Spain, and at last 
actually called them to his aid in Africa, ‘ barbari contra 
barbaros '; hence the Vandal invasion which destroyed at 
one blow the glorious African Church which Augustine 
had so laboriously rebuilt out of the devastation wrought 
by the Donatists.*° 

Only twice does St. Augustine refer to the Roman Dicta- 
tors; but both references are significant: Hortensius was, 
he says, ‘created Dictator owing to long-continued and 
grievous sedition at Rome, a thing only done in a grave 
crisis. Yet even wlien peace was restored, Hortensius re- 
tained that office till his death, a thing which had never 
before happened in the case of any Dictator and which was 
a grievous offence Lo the gods.”*° The well-known case of 
Cincinnatus, of course, appealed to Augustine: ‘he was 
made Dictator, an office even more honourable than that 
of Consul, but when he had won immense renown through 
his defeat of the enemy, he returned to his former state of 
poverty.’”? 

St. Augustine was, then, in touch with the military 
world. He knew well the problems that any God-fearing 
soldier had to face; he knew, too, something of what the 
threatened barbarian invasion would mean, though he was 
spared the actual spectacle of the horrors committed by the 
Vandal hordes**: ‘ Mortuus est Augustinus civitate Hip- 
ponensi obsessa.’** 





‘9 See Pallu de Lessert, Vicaires d’Afriques, ii 281 ff., also 
Fastes des Provinces Africaines, ii, 281. 

° De Civitate Dei, III, xvii, 3. 

"1 Ibid., V, xviii, 1. 

2 Victor of Vita gives terrible account of them in his De 
Persecutione Vandalica. 

*8 Possidius, Vita Augustini, cap. xxviii. 
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The above passages show, then, that Augustine’s views 
on war and its problems are not merely the speculative 
imaginings of some armchair critic, but the considered ut- 
terances of a man who had to face its problems in his public 
as well as in his private capacity. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the Bishop was well aware that every word he 
wrote would be read with deepest interest by a very large 
circle of readers, and that not only during his life, but for 
a very long time after.” 

What were the problems that in the minds of many 
Chistian soldiers called for a solution? Some of the early 
Martyrs in the service of the Empire felt that such service 
was incompatible with Christianity, since they were liable 
to be called on to offer sacrifice to the heathen deities. 
There was little fear of such a demand in Augustine’s day; 
but we have seen how Count Boniface seemed to fancy 
that military service must somehow be displeasing to God. 
But the case of Volusianus, uncle of Melania the Younger, 
seems to ‘have been typical of many. For when he wrote 
to Marcellinus begging him to induce the Bishop of Hippo 
to explain how the Gospel precept of turning the other 
cheek and St. Paul’s admonition not ‘to render evil for 
evil ’ could be reconciled with the duty of fighting for one’s 
country, Marcellinus said, when forwarding the request to 
Augustine: ‘your anxiously awaited reply will certainly 
reach many.”° Ic was really the difficulty of the ‘ conscien- 
tious objector’ with whom we are familiar to-day, and it 
is interesting to see how Augustine deals with it. To be- 
gin with, he takes it seriously—as it was meant. For he 
was well aware that many earnest Christian minds were 








24° T hope that, if God in His mercy permits it, I may be able 
by my studies to be of some profit even to posterity,’ Ep. cli, 13, 
to Caecilianus, a.D. 413-14, shortly after the murder of Marcel- 
linus ; see many similar allusions to the way in which his writ- 
ings were eagerly read, Epp. cil, 1, cxix-cxx, clxix, 13, &c. 


2° Ep. CXXXvi, 3. 
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feeling the same difficulty: ‘ If,’ he says, ‘Christian teach- 
ing really implied that all war was wrong, then surely the 
advice given to soldiers anxious about their salvation 
should have been that they would do well to lay down their 
arms and abjure military service. Whereas as a matter 
of fact the advice given was: “Do violence to no man, 
neither calumniate any man, and be content with your 
pay” (Lk. iii, 14). When he (the Baptist) tells them to 
be content with their pay he is certainly not condemning 
military service.’** 

This should have been a suflicient answer for one who 
believed in the Gospel narrative. But Augustine, in typi- 
cal fashion, is not content with that, but proceeds to retort 
the argument: ‘And I would add: should not people who 
urge that Christ’s teaching does not make for the well- 
being of the State begin by showing us an army composed 
of soldiers of such character as Christ’s teaching demanded? 
Ought they not first of all to show us fellow-countrymen 
of their own: husbands, wives, parents, children, masters, 
servants, kings, judges, tax-payers—as well as tax-gatherers 
—all exhibiting the characteristics demanded by Christian 
teaching? When they can do that, then let them say—if 
they dare—that such people do not make for the well-being 
of the State.’?’ 

Long before this, c. a.p. 404, the Bishop had had to de- 
fend the legitimacy of war against Faustus the Manichean. 
That ‘ windbag,’”* ‘ingenio callidus’ but ruined by his 
Manichaeanism,”* boasted that he was a model of Evangeli- 
cal perfection--though he slept on a feather-bed—and 
frankly called himself a ‘ pacifist ’;°° he even thought that 





76 Ep. CxxXviii, 15. 

27 Ep, CXXXvVili, 15. 

8 Confessions, V, xiii, 23. 

°° Contra Faustum, i, 1; cf. Combés, La doctrine politique de 
S. Augustin, 1922, p. 267. 

°° Tbid., i, 5-8. 
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he was doing honour to the Patriarchs by repudiating the 
Biblical accounts of their polygamy and the warlike pro. 
pensities they—including Moses—exhibited;*t God, he 
maintained, could never have bidden Moses to slay the 
Egyptian any more than he could have bidden the Hebrews 
‘spoil the Egyptians.’** ‘ But why,’ asks Augustine, ‘ ob. 
ject to war? Is it because you resent the notion that in 
order that the victors may reign in peace men have to die, 
men who anyhow would have to die sooner or later? Only 
cowards think like that; not God-fearing men! No, what 
you ought to object to in war is the love of inflicting suffer- 
ing, revengeful cruelty, an implacable attitude, savagery in 
the way war is waged, lust of domination. In point of 
fact, wars are often undertaken by good people precisely 
in order to inflict due punishment for such doings and out 
of resentment of unjust aggression; and they wage such a 
war either at God’s bidding or that of legitimate authority; 
for people sometimes find themselves so situated that the 
very existence of society compels rulers and subordinates 
alike, the one to give, the other to execute such orders.” 

‘Legitimate authority’: Faustus the ‘ pacifist’ would 
have met with short shrift from Augustine had he come 
before his tribunal. For, as he pithily remarks: ‘ There 
you have the whole question: Why, and on what authority 
do men go to war? Yet is it not certain that the very 
order of nature—aiming as it does at peace among us mor- 
tal men-—demands that the authority for undertaking a war 
and the determination to do so rests with the head of the 
State, and that for the military to carry out such orders 
is a duty they owe to the community if they are to ensure 
its peace and welfare? ’*° 





51 Tbid., i, 1. 

82 Tbid., xxii, 1 and 73. 

53 Tbid., xxii, 69. 

** Contra Faustum, xxii, 74. 
** Ibid., 75. 
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Since he had repudiated the warlike spirit exhibited by 
the Patriarchs in the Old Testament on the ground that 
it was opposed to the spirit of Christ, Faustus was obliged 
to maintain that New Testament teaching was opposed to 
war. He had apparently declared that a man serving in 
the army was a ‘ deserter,’ presumably from Christ’s stan- 
dard.** Augustine gave him the same answer as we have 
seen him make to Volusianus, but he puts it even more 
forcibly: ‘On your supposition,’ he says, ‘the Baptist 
should have replied: “Lay aside your arms, give up mili- 
tary service, neither strike nor wound nor bring ruin and 
devastation upon anyone.” But since he realised that 
when engaged in war these soldiers were not murderers but 
were simply servants of the law, were not out to avenge 
any personal grievances of their own, but were engaged in 
defending the State, he replied: ‘‘ Do violence to no man, 
neither calumniate any man, and be content with your 
pay.” Augustine then points out that Christ ‘Himself was 
well aware when He bade man pay tribute to Caesar that 
such tribute went to pay the soldiers necessary for carrying 
on war. Neither did He, when commending the faith of 
the Centurion, bid him give up military service. ‘ But,’ 
concludes Augustine, as though realising the futility of ar- 
guing such points with Faustus, ‘ it would take us too long 
to discuss the question of just and unjust wars, nor is there 
any call to do so.’*” 


But though declining to discuss this question with Faus- 
tus, Augustine is elsewhere singularly emphatic in his pro- 
nouncements on the just—because necessary—charaoter of 
some wars. True, he never could have envisaged a war 
waged as it is to-day. But would foreknowledge of the in- 
credible brutalities of to-day have modified his view? 
Aggression was—we might almost say—the slogan of his 





36 Contra Faustum, v, 2. 


°? [bid., xxii, 74. 
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day, and on it he remarks—and his words served as a fitting 
opening to this article: 

‘If good people feel disgust at a nation which—simply 
with a view to extending its dominion—spontaneously pro- 
vokes a war with neighbouring States which are at peace 
with it and have done it no harm—then I can only say 
that I applaud their praiseworthy feelings.’** It is true, 
he says elsewhere, that ‘a wise man only enters on a war 
when it is a just war. Yet even the wise man, mindful 
that he is himself a man, will be much more grieved that 
the duty of waging a just war should fall upon himself. For 
if not just, then a war should not be undertaken. In this 
sense, indeed, there would, in the wise man’s opinion, be 
no such thing as a war; for it is only the crimes of the 
enemy that compel a wise man to undertake to fight. Surely 
no one who reflects on the awful horrors and cruelties of 
war can fail to regard war as a misery. A person who puts 
up with them or even thinks about them without a sense 
of dismay is a far more miserable object than war itself; 
all the more that he seems to find his happiness in being 
dead to all human feelings.’** 

Good and peaceful-minded people, then, must at times 
feel compelled to enter on a war against criminal nations: 
‘It is the wickedness of the enemy that compels a sensible 
man to war against them. And such wickedness always 
causes grief, for it is the wickedness of our fellow men; and 
this is true even when it does not prove necessary to go to 
war because of it.’*° With peculiar appropriateness in view 
of present-day repudiation of all justice, the Bishop insists 
that, unless punished, the wrongdoer simply takes advan- 
tage of his impunity and proceeds from outrage to outrage. 
Whereas once a man’s impunity in ill-doing is checked, it 





38 De Civitate Dei, IV, xiv. 
39 Thid., XIX, vii. 
4° Thid. 
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is he who proves the real gainer by being vanquished. For 
what more hapless than a sinner’s happiness? It only 
serves to breed impunity; an impunity which is in itself a 
punishment; like some hidden disease his evil state will 


but grow worse.’** 
Hucu Pope, O.P. 


(To be concluded) 





“| Ep. cxxxvili, 14. 
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PIUS XII AND ‘THE FLIGHT FROM 
THE LAND’ 


‘ALL over the world . . . our troubles have one bitter 
root .. . the ignoring of God’s majesty, the complete neg- 
lect of His heavenly commandments or, at best, a woeful 
inconsistency that can do nothing but hesitate between 
right and wrong. 

‘It is this that gives rise to our blind excess of self-love— 
to our thirst for pleasure . . . the Flight from the Land 
(Agrorum desertio), to levity in contracting marriage (in 
matrimoniis contrahendis ludificatio).’ Encyclical Letter, 
Sertum Laetiliae, to the United States Hierarchy on the 
150th anniversary of their establishment. 


We have set down this authoritative statement on a fun- 
damental principle because only through authoritative 
statements and not through individual opinions can a sick 
world be led back to health. Individuals, and perhaps 
especially the young when endowed with a sensitive nature, 
are often capable of sensing social ailments. Yet their 
power to descry and describe social disease does not em- 
power them to prescribe the remedy for the disease. Zeal 
to staunch the wounds of the world is amongst youth’s most 
engaging qualities. But those of us who once were young 
—‘and that was long ago ’—know that the best words an 
individual in the Church can now say to a world in ex- 
tremis must only be words of commentary on what the 
Church’s authority has already said. 
































(2). Two anecdotes will serve to prepare the readers of 
this commentary to see what the commentator sees, 
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First anecdote. To index the last edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica the American publishers employed a 
large staff of American women graduates. As few of these 
were Catholics, the mistaken classifications they made were 
many and sometimes amusing. Some betrayed an ignor- 
ance of fundamental spiritual realities that was tragic. Per- 
haps the most tragic was detected by a Catholic member 
of the indexing group. She found that one of her fellow- 
indexers had classified Marriage under Sports and 
Pastimes! 

If this almost gruesome story comes from across the 
water, two equally gruesome confirmations of the story are 
a home-product. 

Some little time ago a group of young Catholic factory 
workers in the South Lancashire district made investiga- 
tions and reports on the state of morality in the factories. 
Some of these reports were published in The Catholic 
Worker. ‘Two of the young workers investigating two dif- 
ferent factories reported that ‘in our factory Marriage is 
looked on as a sport.’ 

These data from the two most industrialised countries 
in the world would warrane our translating the Pope’s 
words ‘in matrimoniis contrahendis ludificatio’ as *‘ Mar- 
riage is looked on as a sport.’ 

(3). The Latin phrase which we (and the official Roman 
translation) have translated ‘ Flight from the Land’ is Ag- 
rorum desertio. Its terse Latinity cannot be given an 
equally terse English equivalent. It means primarily that 
the land of the United States is being deserted, and there- 
fore is becoming desert. 

Millions of Americans, and almost especially millions of 
American Catholics, have either left the countryside for 
the town, or still prefer the town to the countryside. No 
wonder that Catholic statisticians of the moderate type 
estimate the leakage of Catholics as between 20,000,000 
and 30,000,000, whilst others estimate the leakage as some- 
where about 60,v00,000, 
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(4). What is perhaps of greatest significance in the 
Pope’s words is that, as far as we know, this is the first 
great Papal document calling the attention of Catholics 
to the ‘ Flight from the Land.’ Circumstances in the career 
and experience of Pope Pius XII have led him to see in 
this Flight from the Land not a vital circulation of blood, 
but a deadly social and indeed religious haemorrhage. His 
homeland is now, for good or evil, governed by a group 
of men who know that Italian greatness does not rest so 
certainly on Italian soldiers and foreign battle-fields as 
on Italian peasants and Italian ploughing-fields. 


To this homeland experience Pope Pius XII is added 
another experience unique amongst the Popes. As Cardi- 
nal Pacelli, sent by Pius XI to the Eucharistic Congress 
in South Ainerica, he made a tour of the United States. 
No other of the Popes has had this first-hand experience 
of the opportunities and difficulties which the United 
States offer to Catholic culture. A short stay in any of 
hte great Eastern cities would sadden his Italian heart by 
the sight of thousands of his fellow-Italians lost to the 
Faith. One high ecclesiastical dignitary summed up the 
state of the case in these words: ‘In the last few years, 
two million Italians have come to the States. Most of them 
have given up the Faith.’ Sprung from hardy Italian 
peasantry, they had become labourers in the great Ameri- 
can Cities. 


Moreover, a mind as serious and observant as that of 
Cardinal Pacelli could not fail to observe the millions of 
untilled and almost desert lands which the desert, once 
robbed of them, is again turning to weed or marsh or sand. 


(5). Papal insight is almost at its keenest in assigning 
the motives for this Flight from the Land. 





‘IT cannot guarantee this generalisation. I can guarantee 
only that it was made to me by one with unique sources of veri- 
fication, 
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Here and there an individual, cleric or layman, may de- 
liberately leave the countryside for the city; here and there 
an individual may deliberately leave the town for the coun- 
tryside with a high unselfish motive. But this national 
drift from American countrysides to American cities is now 
seen by the Chief Shepherd as an effect of America’s prac- 
tical ignoring of the Natural Law, the ten divine Com- 
mandments. Papal wisdom could hardly fail to see that 
these same Commandments—the greatest gift a race of 
men ever gave to mankind—were the gift of a little people 
who had the daring to take FLIGHT FROM THE TOWNS to 
the land. It would, therefore, almost seem to be an econo- 
mic and social inevitability that a people leaving the land 
for the town would grow indifferent to God-inspired ethics 
of a people who left the town for the land. The happiness 
of Italian homes and homesteads contrasted with the home- 
lessness of American deserted countrysides, and crowded 
American cities, has no doubt had its influence in making 
Pope Pius XII’s teaching historic by its first papal refer- 
ence to the FLIGHT FROM THE LAND. 


* * * * * a 


(6). The Pope’s linking of the Land with Marriage is 
of such seeming inspiration that it must be prefaced by a 
quotation from the teaching of one of his predecessors: 


‘The law should favour ownership; and its policy 
should be to induce as many as possible of the people 
to become owners’ (Leo XIII: Rerum Novarum). 


To the present writer this has always seemed the most 
positive and valuable teaching of Leo XIII’s great Ency- 
clical. There are not a few Catholics who value the Rerum 
Novarum for its condemnations. These condemnations 
should, indeed, earn our gratitude. Yet we should always 
remember that truth is not finally reached by a series of 
denials or condemnations. ‘Truth comes to the mind only 
and finally by a series of positive statements like: ‘ This 
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is my body’ or ‘ Thou art Peter and upon this Rock I will 
build my Church.’ 

(7). Now if ownership should spread as far as possible, 
and the ownership of the home is the family’s first need, 
the flight from the land to the town is seen as a flight from 
marriage a sacrament to marriage ‘a sport or pastime.’ 

Again and again for the last twenty-five years we have 
urged that ‘our modern urban industrial arrangement of 
the world cannot pay an economic wage which will pay 
an economic rent.’ If this principle is true, it is funda. 
mentally and dramatically true. To ignore it is to have 
no accurate view of the nidus of the socially mortal disease 
of Race Suicide. 

Where well-distributed ownership, as proposed by the 
Rerum Novarum, allows the parents of average virtue and 
average self-sacrifice to have the average family, Marriage 
remains on a psychological, ethical and social plane which 
is high without being heroic. 

But this high plane becomes heroic for the husband and 
wife of only normal virtue and normal self-sacrifice in the 
abnormal circumstances of uncertain wages and excessive 
house rent. No wonder that these poor average townsfolk, 
led by circumstances to despair of reaching the high 
divinely-ordered plane of wedlock, express their despair 
and their acceptance of a merely sexual plane by classify- 
ing Marriage under ‘ Sports and Pastimes.’ 

Their despair, thinly masked under a show of city jaun- 
tiness, recalls that one day their Redeemer,’ ‘ seeing the 
multitude, had compassion on them.’ 

(8). There was a time, not so long ago, when anyone, 
even a Catholic, would accredit himself a hopeless fanatic 
by suggesting an Exodus movement of ‘ Back to the Land.’ 
But that time, which once seemed as if it would never 
pass, is now past. Our beloved country has set up in pub- 
lic places pictures of English boys and girls, with the slogan 
—‘ They are safer in the country; leave them there.’ 

Our letters have come from the Post Office imploring us 
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to ‘Grow more Food. Dig for Victory.’ This would be 
grim satire if addressed to the dwellers in town-slums or 
the rapidly increasing town flats. But it is war-wisdom, 
and peace-wisdom, inviting the over-crowded towns to go 
out to the untilled or undertilled fields of England. 

The greatest of these crowded towns, London, has for 
the first time in its history meekly confessed that it has out- 
grown its usefulness. ‘In its evidence before the Com- 
mission’ (on the Distribution of the Industrial Popula- 
tion) ‘the London County Council indicated that in the 
Council’s view Greater London is already larger than 1s 
desirable etther on proper planning principles or in the 
interests of the population of the County of London.” 

For some of us this is the most momentous social state. 
ment made since the beginning of our present war. 

To all these civil declarations—and they are all of first 
magnitude—is added the weighty statement of the chief 
religious leader, the Shepherd of a world-wide flock. Had 
he merely told his flock and those who are not his flock 
that the FLIGHT FROM THE LAND came of disobedience to 
God’s commandments, this first papal pronouncement 
would be a justification of his Head Shepherdship. But 
by an instinct which seems to touch the divine he has 
linked this flight from the homestead with that use of Mar- 
riage which makes its lowest sexual side of chief concern to 
a propertyless proletariat. 

With this cloud of civil and religious witnesses inviting 
mankind out of the overcrowded towns, Catholics, who 
should be patterns of civil and religious loyalty, must now 
begin to show cause why they so often listen to the advice 
of their leaders as if this advice was but ‘ the harpings of 


a harper on his harp.’ 
VincENT McNass, O.P. 





? Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the 
Industrial Population, January, 1940, p. 84. 
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Nor long ago those interested in the forward movement 
in Catholic social teaching and practice were interested 
to read From Union Square to Rome, which was Miss 
Dorothy Day’s account of her conversion to the Church. 
The story ended with her safely within the fold, and all 
who read the story and who knew of the work that she had 
undertaken, were anxious to hear more of it. The Ameri- 
can Catholic Worker was always interesting and enlighten- 
ing, and recently have been published Peter Maurin’s Easy 
Essays. But until now there was no full-length story of 
the work being done in New York nor of the dynamic 
spirit which keeps it going. Last month, however, the 
gap was admirably filled by House of Hospitality,’ again 
by Dorothy Day; and I have no hesitation in saying that 
this is one of the most important books not only of this 
year, but since the publication of the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum in 1893. A bold claim indeed, but one which 
I hope to substantiate in the course of the article. 

What immediately puts this book in a class apart is that 
it is written by someone who has lived and is still living 
it. It is about the poorest of the poor, the destitute, about 
the workers and their struggles, not for prosperity, but for 
the right to be recognised as something more than chattels. 
It is written from the inside, not by a fur-coated investi- 
gator, not by a commission of statistically-minded civil 
servants, not by a bien pensant slumumer, but by a woman 
who is one with the poor, the destitute and the outcast. 
In only one respect does she differ from them: she is ani- 
mated always by an ideal, that Green Revolution for which 





' House of Hospitality. By Dorothy Day. (Sheed & Ward; 
7s. 6d). All quotations, unless otherwise noted, are from this 
book. 
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she and her co-workers are striving. The term Green 
Revolution may seem to many both disconcerting and mys- 
tifying, but it 1s that used by Peter Maurin, who opposes 
it to the Red Revolution of the Marxist and Communist 
and the White Revolution of Fascist, Nazi and all totali- 
tarians. The Green Revolution is that of Christianity, 
whose task is to prepare the ‘ green pastures’ for the flock 
of the Good Shepherd. M. Kothen has lately published 
a book on the work of Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin, 
which he entitles La Revolution Verte,’ from which we 
borrow the following quotation from Folliet: ‘ Vert de la 
végétation, du mouvement et de la vie—eaux qui coulent, 
feuilles qui se dilatent—de la jeunesse et de l’espoir.’ The 
book is prefaced by Canon Cardijn, who adds his authority 
and approval to the work of Dorothy Day and Peter 
Maurin: ‘Contre la dynamite naziste et soviétique, qui, 
apres avoir détruit la Pologne, menace l'Europe et la 
Chrétienté, il n’y a que la dynamite de Maurin pour ren- 
verser les idoles et rendre l’optimisme conquérant aux 
nouveaux croisés qui ont pour mission de sauver |’Evan- 
gile. La révolution verte pourra seule vaincre la révolu- 
tion rouge et blanche. Le catholicisme intégral, qui est 
le catholicisme tout court peut seul sauver le Christianisme 
et faire disparaitre cette caricature du catholicisme, qui 
bien des catholiques de nom ont répandu dans nos pays 
democratiques.’ 

I ask pardon for this somewhat lengthy quotation from 
Canon Cardijn, but I wished to show quite clearly that 
the founder of the J.O.C. recognises in Maurin the founder 
or at least the driving force of a movement as important, 
and with as much hope for the workers, as Jocism. 
Where one stresses social justice, the other stresses social 
charity. As Jocism has already encircled the world, so 
have the ideas and methods of Peter Maurin and Dorothy 





*La Révolution Verte. Par Robert Kothen. (Editions Ram- 
gal; 17 frs.) 
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Day—at least the English-speaking world. For the Catho. 
lic Worker movement has 1n six years assumed interna. 
tional proportions: in England there is the Catholic 
Worker, in Canada there is the Social Forum, in Ceylon 
Social Justice, in Australia the Catholic Worker; while in 
the United States of America it has been in large measure 
responsible for the founding of the two monthlies: The 
Interracial Review and Liturgy and Sociology. 

Thus in its beginnings it was literary, and the first 
thirty pages of the book relate, by way of a foreword, the 
inception of the paper and its subsequent progress. Jour- 
nalists, they believe, should not merely report history, but 
make history by influencing the time in which they write. 
‘In other words, they should be propagandists as he (Peter 
Maurin) himself has always been’ (p. xviii). A principle, 
be it said, which makes a lot depend on the integrity of 
the journalists concerned. Peter Maurin has a four-point 
programme—labour papers, round tabie discussions, 
houses of hospitality and farming communes; ‘ but it was 
getting out a labour paper which caught my imagination, 
popularizing the teachings of the Church in regard to 
social matters, bringing to the man in the street a Chris- 
tian solution of unemployment, a way of rebuilding the 
social order’ (p. xxvii). Throughout the rest of the book, 
which is partly a diary of day-to-day doings, and partly a 
journal of reflections, * jottings written down during jour- 
neys, notes kept for my own comfort, information, clarif- 
cation or publication,’ the story of the paper threads its 
way. Sometimes it is overwhelmed by strikes, sometimes 
by a few weeks’ sojourn on the farm at Easton, sometimes 
by travels from city to city, talking, arguing, indoctrinat- 
ing without cease. What upholds them in their struggle 
1s ‘we heard of one man who was brought back to the 
faith last month through The Catholic Worker, and that 
ene bit of news was enough to make us intensify our 
efforts,’ and ‘ it is a little recognised fact that revolutions 
are started by just such seemingly insignificant acts as 
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distributing literature... In the history of the working 
class movement men have gone to jail, been put to death, 
have been sent into exile for running a newspaper and 
printing literature which the government considered sub- 
versive.. Both in America and in this country the paper 
has been accused from time to time of heterodoxy by 
Catholics, and in view of this it is interesting to note that 
the Cardinal Archbishop of New York appointed ‘a spiri- 
tual adviser for us, to be consulted on doctrinal matters 
only, and not on such subjects as strikes or labor in general, 
or legislation,’ and that he said ‘ he would give us public 
approval if he thought it would not hinder us in our work’ 
(italics mine). 

And so the work of the paper goes on, written in the 
midst of serving out food to Christ’s ambassadors, in res- 
taurants, on journeys, often with appalling bills owing to 
the printer (which St. Joseph always seems to manage to 
pay off), but full of the dynamite of the Church’s social 
message. For at the beginning of the work Maurin, who 
appears in the list of the staff of the paper with the title 
of ‘ Instigator,’ wrote: 


Catholic scholars 

have taken the dynamite 
of the Church; 

they have wrapped it up 
in nice phraseology, 
have placed it 

in an hermetically 

sealed container, 

placed the lid 

over the container, 

and sat on the lid. 

It is about time 

to take the lid off 

and to make 

the Catholic dynamite 
dynamic. 


The Catholic Worker has taken the lid off. 
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Growing up, first round the staff of the paper and then 
including those who came to seek help, are the Houses of 
Hospitality. Their aim is ‘to bring workers and scholais 
together. T’hey will provide a place for industrial workers 
to discuss Christian principles of organisation as set forth 
in the Encyclicals. ‘Chey will emphasise personal action, 
personal responsibility in addition to political action and 
state responsibility. They will care for the unemployed 
and teach principles of co-operation and mutual aid. They 
will be a half-way house towards farming communes and 
homesteads.’ In this field progress was not delayed, for 
now ‘throughout the country there are twenty-three hos- 
pices, each one now accommodating anywhere from a few 
people to one hundred and fifty. There are ‘ cells’ made 
up of interested readers who are personally practising 
voluntary poverty and the works of mercy. There are 
bread lines run at many of the houses, so that now about 
five thousand a day are fed. In New York City over a 
thousand come every morning to breakfast.’ In England 
there are several Houses, two of which publish bulletins 
well worth reading, being M.O. with a difference.’ 

Apart from the oppcrtunities it provides for round-table 
discussions, a House of Hospitality is important as the 
centre of various works of mercy, both spiritual and tem- 
poral. In Catholic Action strictly so called there is a ten- 
dency towards specialisation, that is concentration of 
apostolic activity on the level of society in which one 
moves. The principle, the same which is at work in fos- 
tering native clergy in foreign lands, being that one works 
best on and among those with whom one has community 
of interests; and this place in society is not regarded as a 
matter of class, for this would only be widening the breach, 
but of function. With classes there is no underlying com- 





T House of Hospitality News from 61a Darlington Street 
East, Wigan. The Vine and the Branches from 129 Malden 
Road, N.W.5. 
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munity, no common bond, for they are mutually exclusive 
labels and, though not inevitably so, at variance the one 
with the other. With functions there is the unifying prin- 
ciple of the society in which all play their parts, the analogy 
with the body and still more with the Mystical Body of 
Christ. For the purposes of the apostolate, then, this dif- 
ference of function is being emphasised: in this country 
one can point to the splendid work being done by the 
Young Christian Workers and the League of Christ the 
King. 

But there must be some common meeting ground for all, 
where they can work side by side, growing in understand- 
ing and mutual charity, and this place would seem to be 
the House of Hospitality. If this was done we would have 
Maurin’s ideal fulfilled: workers becoming scholars and 
scholars becoming workers. Some might even feel called 
to abandon all and live a life of voluntary poverty, helping 
in the work of the House; others might do it for a short 
period; e.g., undergraduates for part of their vacation; for 
others it might be a spare-time occupation. There is room 
for all, and there is work for all. Already both in Eng- 
land and in the United States the Catholic Worker has 
helped the Young Christian Workers in their early stages, 
by means of previous valuable publicity. 

Thus Houses are envisaged as having a dual role: first, in 
their work, which is to help all who are in need of help, 
whether by advice, food, clothing, lodging, and so on, help- 
ing in homes where the mother is ill, visiting lonely people 
and a hundred and one other acts of charity which de- 
mand personal attention and personal responsibility. This 
work is a reaction against that impersonal charity whether 
of the State or of semi-official organisation which too often 
look on the unfortunates whom our social system has in- 
jured as impersonal ‘ cases,’ and which has made the word 
charity to stink in the nostrils of the poor. The words 
of our Lord are addressed personally to each one of us: 
you did this, you did that for Me; not ‘I was naked and 
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you paid an institution to clothe me,’ ‘I was hungry and 
you subscribed to a soup kitchen.’ The work of Houses 
of Hospitality is to bring back to people the sense of how 
they are personally responsible for social injustices, and 
of how they are to meet the demands made on them by 
what has been termed ‘reparative justice’ personally, 
Secondly, they will be an ideal meeting ground for all sec. 
tions of the community who, once they have entered the 
door of the House, will cease to be lawyer, navvy, stock- 
broker, tram-driver and labour manager, and will be mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ engaged in works of 
charity, thereby foreshadowing that unity for which we 
are working, the harmony of all in the charity of Christ. 
That the work done in New York cares for souls as well 
as bodies, I may illustrate by the one incident in the book 
which brought a smile to my lips: ‘ Mass at eight. Drunken 
Michael McCarthy to breakfast with two black eyes. Read 
aloud to him St. Teresa’s vision of hell.’ (The whole book 
is like that, full of little incidents which not only tell one 
about ‘Houses of Hospitality, but much, too, about Dorothy 
Day. Up to this I have restrained myself from quoting, 
but there is another paragraph which I feel cannot be left 
out. ‘Last night the liturgical group of the Campions 
sang Vespers and Compline. They sang and sang, and 
could not stop. The truckmen at the garage at the back 
of the house, the police in the station house across the 
street, were overwhelmed with plain chant. Tina, our 
Trotskyite friend, came in to say that “yodelling is an in- 
dispensable part of every movement.” ’) 

The works of mercy, expressing the love of God through 
love for one’s neighbour, is the one thing they are positive 
that our Lord wants them to do. ‘ We are liable to make 
mistakes in the paper, not being theologians or philoso- 
phers, nor experts in the line of economics and sociology; 
but we can make no mistake in feeding God’s hungry 
ones. 

‘And now there are four farming communes... As 
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Peter says, “‘there is no unemployment on the land.” As 
§t. Thomas said, “A certain amount of goods is necessary 
for a man to lead a good life.” ’ On the land there is the 
possibility of ownership. There is the possibility for a 
man to raise his ewn food. There is room for the family 
on the land. In our endeavour to de-proletarianize the 
worker, as Pius XI advised in his encyclical Forty Years 
After, we have advocated not only de-centralized industry, 
co-operatives, the ownership by the workers of the means 
of production, but also the land movement.’ Those who 
advocate a return to the land, who stress the need for a 
sane balance between industry and agriculture, are often 
(except in wartime) dubbed escapists and accused of de- 
serting, and at the same time warned of the futility of try- 
ing to put the clock back. In some few cases this croak- 
ing is justified, but not with the American Catholic 
Worker group. They have faced up to this accusation 
and answered it, answered it particularly by their realist 
approach to the problem. ‘We oppose the misuse of 
private property. The Holy Father says that “as many as 
possible of the workers should become owners,” and how 
else in many cases except by developing the co-operative 
ideal? While we are upholding co-operatives as part of 
the Christian social order, we are upholding at the same 
time unions, as organisations of workers wherein they can 
be indoctrinated and taught to rebuild the social order. 
While we stress the back-to-the-land movement so that the 
worker may be “deproletarianized” we are not going to 
leave the city to the Communist.’ 

That is a brief survey of the subjects which are discussed 
in this book; and it should be noted that they are not dis- 
cussed academically. Is it strikes, then there is a first-hand 
account of the sit-down strikes in the car factories at Flint, 
Michigan, and of the seamen’s strike—during this strike 
a thousand seamen were fed every day. Is it unions, the 
AF. of L. and the C.I.0. come under review as well as the 
A.C.T.U. (Association of Catholic Trade Unionists), which 
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is another offspring of the Worker movement. Is it farm. 
ing communes, there are pages of description of the diff. 
culties and the joys of the work on the farm at Easton. Is 
it trust in God, then read: ‘If our surroundings are cold, 
desolate and dirty with the dirt of poverty which is so hard 
to combat, it is the more suited to us. Our debts are now 
one thousand five hundred and thirty dollars. We are 
most completely dependent on God... We have never 
been so badly off as now. And I am beginning to feel 
better and better, praise God.’ 

What I have said about this book makes it seem depress- 
ing, and I insist that it is depressing. And for a very good 
reason which is not peculiar to the United States, but is 
common to the whole world: ‘When I contemplate civi- 
lization which offers us silk stockings and playgrounds and 
ice boxes in return for the love of God, I begin to long 
for a good class war, with the civilizers lined up to be 
liquidated.’ It is a book to trouble consciences if only 
the right people would read it; and it is a book for those 
whose consciences are troubled, but who feel all sugges- 
tions they have heard so far are impractical. 

“So we come back to Peter Maurin’s fundamental ideas. 
“Reach the people through voluntary poverty (going with- 
out the luxuries in order to have the essentials) and 
through the works of mercy (mutual aid and a philosophy 
of labour).”” It is hard for us ourselves to become simple 
enough to grasp and live with these ideas. It is hard for 
us, and hard for our readers and friends throughout the 
country. We are still not considered respectable, we still 
are combatted and condemned as “radicals.” ‘“We are fools 
for Christ’s sake . . . we are weak . . . we are without 
honour . . . we are made as the refuse of this world, the 
off-scouring of all, even until now.” And following St. 
Paul, I am certainly praying that we continue so, because 
this is, indeed, “the downward path which leads to 
salvation.” ’ 

JouHN Fitzsimons. 
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THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND AND 
THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


Has the Catholic Church in England any message save 
to the individual soul? Has she a real and constructive 
contribution to make to the social problem of this country? 
It is no doubt a dreadful thing that I should even ask such 
a question, but it is high time that the question were 
asked. 

That the Church has solicitude for the material needs 
for her children is an article of Faith, but whether that 
solicitude moves the hearts of the Faithful in this country 
to such a degree that it will be of any practical effect is 
another matter. Yet if it goes no further than pious 
aspiration and is not likely to go further, if it does no more 
than proclaim ends on the majority of which all men are 
today in agreement and fails wholly to regard the prob- 
lem of means, it would be better for us to confess failure 
and retire into the desert to pray. To proclaim that we 
have a body of social teaching and then declare ourselves 
bankrupt when it comes to seeking ways of applying it or 
even of showing how it might be applied is to court ridi- 
cule. The multitude is hungry. We have no right to 
give them generalities instead of food. I say in all serious- 
ness that if we cannot do better than that, it would be far 
better to do nothing at all. 

True, we have consolidated certain defensive positions. 
We have asserted the priority of the family over the State, 
the natural authority of parents over children, the right 
of free association and the dignity of human personality. 
But simply to sit down in these positions gets nobody any- 
where. Proclamation of principles will not solve the prob- 
lems of unemployment, overcrowding, malnutrition, and 
insufficient credit. 
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How are these problems to be solved? Surely by the 
same methods that are necessary for the solution of any 
problem. Namely, by thinking about them, by activity 
of the intellect and by a thorough acquaintance of the data. 
It is the electorate that must possess the solution to these 
matters, for only then will it be able to judge whether its 
government is seriously endeavouring to apply it. 

Yet it is in intellectual activity in this department that 
we Catholics are proving ourselves deplorably deficient. 
I say without hesitation that Catholic preoccupation with 
these matters is not only not above the average, but quite 
definitely below it. The test is a simple one. There is 
no specifically Catholic public for economics, at least not 
one that is large enough to amount to anything. There isa 
very large and voracious public for that kind of thing 
among the Socialists and the ranks of organised labour, 
but not among the Catholics.’ 

A possible explanation is that Catholics who are inter- 
ested in such matters get their instruction where other 
people get it, from the publication of ordinary secular pub- 
lishers, and, in particular, from the publications of Mr. 
Gollancz. I daresay they do, and more’s the pity. They 
do not read books on economics written from a specifically 
Catholic standpoint. Indeed, no such books are pub- 
lished, since there is no public for them. 

A very common objection to the plea for a keener and 
more widespread interest in these matters is that there are 
supposed to be so many different economic theories and so 
many different plans for putting society to rights. Such 
a judgement shows singularly little acquaintance with the 
truth of the matter. There are, it is true, a host of very 
ill-informed people running about with quack remedies, 





I am aware of the invaluable work done by the Catholic 
Social Guild, but, as the Guild will be the first to admit, it is 
hopelessly handicapped by insufficient support and must thus 
work on an impossibly restricted field. 
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and there are differences of opinion among economists pre- 
cisely as there are differences of opinion among doctors. 
But men with a good working knowledge of economics are 
ina position to judge the effects of certain courses of action 
precisely as men schooled in medicine are able with toler- 
able accuracy to judge the effects of certain kinds of treat- 
ment. In the economic sphere it is broadly speaking pos- 
sible for an instructed person to say by what means certain 
ends can be attained. ‘The nature of the means is a matter 
of fact very rarely in doubt. The real problem is whether 
the application of those means would not have off-setting 
disadvantages which would outweigh the advantages of 
attaining the ends. ‘This latter question is a matter for 
the ordinary man to decide, and not for the economist. But 
the ordinary man will never be able to decide it until he 
has sufficient economic knowledge to know the nature of 
the means and the probable effects of applying them. 

For instance, there can be no possible doubt that if we 
were determined at all costs to solve the problem of un- 
employment we could solve it, and in a comparatively short 
space of time. The means of solving it would, however, 
entail far more drastic fiscal action than we are used to, 
a certain amount of invasion of the freedom of contract, 
and possibly certain changes in our habits of living. To 
determine whether the means in this case are justified by 
the end is a matter for the ordinary layman. It is a ques- 
tion of values, but the layman cannot get an intelligent 
picture of the problem if he is too lazy to instruct himself, 
if he has not got the energy to do some quite reasonably 
difficult reading. I maintain that if he really cares, he will 
find the requisite energy, and from the fact that Catholics 
so rarely show that particular form of energy I draw the 
inference that Catholics as a body do not really care. 

I say again that the standard of instruction in these mat- 
ters even among Catholics who have the leisure to read and 
who certainly could have access to any books they wanted 
is quite appallingly low. I should like to know what per- 
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centage of the Catholic body in England could master even 
so elementary a book as J. M. Keynes’ The General Theory 
of Employment, Interest and Money. I should like to 
know what proportion of Catholics ever bother to read 
The Economic Journal, or even The Financial News, 
though that, of course, may be read by a few wealthy 
individuals who are fortunate enough to have money to 
invest and who buy it for its market reports. How on 
earth do Catholics suppose they can make an intelligent 
contribution to the great problems of the day if they do 
not concern themselves with these matters? 

In most Catholic discussions, even in public discussions, 
I am struck by the fact that not only have Catholics no 
solution to any of these problems, but they do not even 
know what the problems are. Their mental picture seems 
to be confined to some mythical conflict between wicked 
employers and down-trodden workers against which they 
set up some equally unreal abstraction called a ‘ good’ em- 
ployer, who pays his work-people something called a living 
wage, whatever that may be. The joke of this is that all 
these people have adopted the Marxian formula. They 
cannot think except in terms of the class war, and the con- 
flict between employers and employed is, for them, the 
essence of the whole social problem. 

I had occasion recently in The Dublin Review to call 
attention to the appallingly unrealistic character of this 
conception and to point out that bickering over wages was 
to-day a matter of minor importance. The employer who 
lives in luxury through the sweating of his work-people is 
to-day quite a rare phenomenon. I am not now speaking 
of the employer who secures a large turnover by catering 
for a depressed market, for in that case it is not the em- 
ployer who sweats, but the consumer. I am speaking of 
the employer who could pay good wages but doesn’t, and 
he is no longer a major problem at all. The real problem 
to-day is the problem of credit and of the wasteful and in- 
sufficient use of means, 
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I do wish our would-be Catholic sociologists would wake 
up to this fact. At present they are most of them living 


in the land of myths. I call to mind a most admirable 


example of this lack of accurate apprehension. It was a 
cartoon in a Catholic paper illustrating the passage from 
Quadragesimo Anno: ‘ For dead matter leaves the factory 
ennobled and transformed where men are corrupted and 
degraded.’ Certainly there was never anything so degraded 
as those men. There was never anything so abject and so 
miserable. They dragged their feet along as they came out 
of that factory, and their shoulders were bowed as though 
all the cares of the ages rested upon them. Where the 
artist had seen such creatures coming out of any factory I 
cannot imagine, nor, I should think, could the Board of 
Trade. I need hardly point out that apart from going 
about with his eyes shut and his senses corked the artist 
had completely missed the point of the encyclical. The 
passage has nothing whatever to do with bad wages, bad 
working conditions, or anything of the kind. It deals with 
the spiritual evils that derive from economic insecurity, 
which is a very real matter indeed. 

Another instance of this complete failure among large 
sections of Catholics to realise what it is all about can often 
be observed in any discussion on the relation between rich 
and poor. Like many another, I have from time to time 
expressed my irritation at certain types of unearned incre- 
ment. Almost invariably I am countered by the remark 
that if this or that particular bit of unearned income were 
distributed, it would only be a drop in the ocean, which 
of course is true but utterly beside the point. Nobody 
who knows anything supposes that the spending incomes 
of the rich are in any real sense a burden on the commu- 
nity. The harm lies not in the volume of such incomes, 
but in the fact that production is arrested until a favoured 
few can secure a high return, and that there is thus a con- 
stant under-employment of means. This is a fact which 
the ordinary Catholic seems to lack the intellectual equip- 
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ment to grasp. Quite recently Mr. Keynes has been tell. 
ing us that the National Income could be raised by 15, to 
20 per cent., if we really wanted to raise it, without appar- 
ently seriously affecting the balance of trade—which is tan- 
tamount to saying that pretty well all grave involuntary 
poverty is avoidable. Yet the only people who show any 
disposition to break windows are the Socialists. 

It is this lack of intellectual equipment and the lack of 
any real desire to acquire it that hopelessly circumscribes 
the activities of Catholic publishers and of the Catholic 
Social Guild. Study circles are all very well, but know. 
ledge that really amounts to anything is to-day acquired 
by the printed word, which in its turn is something that 
involves a modest capital outlay. But you cannot expect 
people to put down money if they see no chance of recover- 
ing their costs, nor is there any earthly reason why they 
should. If the Catholic public is unwilling to pay across 
the counter the modest sums of money necessary for the 
publication of the kind of books that in my submission 
ought to be published, then they would not read them even 
if they could get them for nothing. The commercial test 
is here a perfectly sound one, and I know for a fact that 
it is this consideration and no other that prevents Catholic 
publishers from undertaking this kind of venture. I know 
for a fact (that is to say, from actual discussions that I have 
had) that they would otherwise very gladly engage in it. 

It may be asked at this stage what kind of a book it is 
that I have in mind. Well, I cannot do better than point 
to one of the latest publications of the Left Book Club, to 
Mr. John Strachey’s Programme for Progress. This is a 
book with many of the conclusions of which I am natur- 
ally enough in strong disagreement, but it is a book that 
does cover ground. A man reading such a book will really 
have some notion of the type of problem we have got to 
solve. I should like to see a book of that sort written from 
the Catholic angle. Mr. Gollancz’s vast circulation makes 
it possible for him to publish this book at 2/6. Even in 
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the best of circumstances, of course, we could not give such 
value for such a price, but it would have been possible, 
at any rate before the war, to give at least something ap- 
proximating to that value for 3/6. Mr. Gollancz’s fifty 
thousand readers are out of the question for us, but even 
if we could count on one twentieth of that—say, two thou- 
sand readers—the thing would have been commercially 
possible, but that is just the point, and every Catholic pub- 
lished knows it. There are not two thousand Catholics in 
England sufficiently interested in such a publication to 
pay 3/6 for it, and there you have the whole thing in a 
nutshell. 

It may now be asked what the study of such a book is to 
lead to and whether I am advocating a specifically Catholic 
programme. I am not. What I am aiming at is the crea- 
tion of an informed opinion and, based on that, a reasoned 
and informed demand. Such a demand would not neces- 
sarily be entirely uniform. ‘There would be various alter- 
native demands, but all fundamentally aiming at the same 
thing, namely the disappearance of unemployment and the 
raising of the standard of life and the effect of such de- 
mands would be in the course of time that the politicians 
would gradually come to identify themselves with at least 
one of them. ‘There would come sooner or later, thanks to 
such pressure, a serious attempt to get down to fundamen- 
tal problems in a big and constructive way. You cannot 
go on fooling a really instructed electorate all the time, 
but while that electorate is uninstructed it will continue 
to be fooled. There are too many people who have a vested 
interest in the fooling. 

I must return, before concluding, to the objection which 
I have already noticed that there are differences of opinion 
—and even of informed opinion—as to the best method of 
dealing with the hideous effects of our economic system. 
Now, in the first place there is a tendency to exaggerate 
those differences, but even admitting that differences exist, 
this does not mean that each of two alternative methods 
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may not in itself be good, although one of them will pro. 
bably be the better of the two. Thus it is quite possible 
that over a period in the last ten years we could have 
alleviated much suffering by the issue of long-term Gov. 
ernment loans at low interest rates. The loans, which 
would have had to be accompanied by vigorous anti-profit- 
eering measures, could have been used for housing schemes, 
for the subsidising of sinall holders, and so on. An alter- 
native policy would, however, have been to raise this 
money directly by a higher taxation of profits. The point is 
that both these policies would have meant the enabling of 
real productive work to be done instead of taking refuge 
in the dole. Even if both these policies had been pressed 
on the politicians you might ultimatcly have got something 
resembling one of them adopted. Somebody somewhere 
would have got on with the job. You would have had the 
beginnings of an amelioration. 

Our present attitude resembles that of a party of people 
who want to go from London to Oxford. They find that 
there are various ways of going there. You can go by 
motor coach, or from Paddington or, I believe, from King’s 
Cross. ‘They thereupon say: ‘Oh, there are so many dif- 
ferent ways of getting there that we really cannot make up 
our minds, so we had better not go there at all.’ Yet any 
one of these ways would ultimately have got them from 
London to Oxford. I claim that people who adopt such 
an attitude have no right to set up as guides to the pros- 
pective tourist. 

J. L. BENVENISTI. 
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In that England which was Mary’s dowry, men were 
eager to offer their gift of poetry to her. The thirteenth 
aid two succeeding centuries are gemmed with lyrics prais- 
ing and compassionating her. These poems are, on the 
whole, naive in form; they have the terseness and single- 
mindedness of a short story. They are arrows winged 
direct from the heart. Simile is seldom used; praise is 
siven direct. “here are two or three poems like the mag- 
nificent ‘Song to the Queen of Heaven’ whose lines pulse 
with a passion of wonder, but, for the most part, the lyrics 
have the simplicity and pathos of folksong music. ‘They 
we prayers in verse. ‘he unknown authors were not think- 
ing of fame; their hymns are wrought for their Mother's 
glory : 


Levedy, I thank thee 

With heart so mild, 

The good that thou hast done me 
With thy sweet child. 


Love fashions it, and dictates the language. It has the 
dean fragrance of a bunch of cowslips gathered in a sun- 
lit meadow. The medieval poet has the direct and can- 
lid speech of the child; he possesses a like wisdom and sin- 
erity. The themes of his sons are simple. He loves his 
Mother’s beauty; he cries to her to aid his helplessness; he 
leads to be delivered from sin, ¢nd from Hell; he echoes, 
though less perfectly, that poignant cry of yearning which 
oncludes the Salve Regina. 


In care and counsel thou art best 
felix fecundata, 

To all weary thou art rest 
mater honorata 
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Beseech thou him with mildest mood 
That for us shed his blood 

in cruce 
That we might come to him 

in luce. 

Such lines sing themselves into men’s minds, and are 
not easily forgotten. 

These early English poems, for all the charm of their 
artlessness, are sometimes weak in rhyme and metre. Those 
frequently are best in structure which take rhythm and 
rhyme from a Latin original. The grandeur of a Passion 
poem, ‘ Jesus sorrows for his Mother,’ derives its beauty 
no less from the Latin accentation of its stanzas than from 
its vowel-notes, which are as touching as the deep grave 
vibrations of a violoncello. ‘This can be illustrated only 
by quoting the opening lines in their pristine form and 
spelling, for, by modernization, the peculiar beauties of 
this noble and dignified poem are lost. 

The mildé Lomb i-sprad o rodé 
heng bihornen’ ai oblode. 

Having made his picture of the death of God, the poet 
proceeds, in lines that hold sorrow in their very sound, to 
show us Mary looking on her Son; and, in his rugged and 
virile tongue, to speak of the compassion of the one for 
the other. A half-stanza may be partially translated thus: 

Sore and hard he was i-swungen, 
feet and hands were through i-stungen, 
But most of ail his other wounden 

he did his mother’s sorrow woe. 

Among actual Latin sequences that were given an Eng. 
lish version is the Stabat iuxta Christi crucem; yet the 
translation is not a literal one. The English poem re-tells 
the tale of the Mother of Sorrows with high artistry be 
cause its maker has dwelt upon its every detail with con- 
templative love and understanding. He does not follow 
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the sequence slavishly. He re-fashions it. He heightens 
its effect by addressing Mary instead, describing her beside 
the Rood-tree, for he himself shares her grief. It is an 
English poem given dignity and giace from the Latin 
mould, yet of English fabric in its imagery and vision. 

Nothing is strained or sentimentalised. It goes straight 
to the core of love and the mystery of the Redemption. The 
Latin original has proved an inspiration, yet the English 
poet has from the clay of his prayer before the Rood-screen 
created a new thing. 


The bright day went into night, 
when thesu crist thine heart light 
was acquaint with pain and woe. 


From the poem of sympathy to the dramatic lyric is but 
ashort step. ‘I'he poet no longer addresses Mary: he iden- 
tifies himself with her and her dying Son, and writes for 
them a metrical dialogue It is the work of one who has 
imagined, felt, and understood. The rough dialect of the 
original (there are at least three versions) makes the verses 
homely, vivid and familiar: 

Stond wel, moder, under rodé, 
bihold thi child wyth gladé modé..... 


Sharp becomes the realisation of the peasant-Christ 
whom the peasant best may understand. 

Again we find the mournful low-toned vowel-sounds 
which, in themselves, make a sad refain to accompany and 
accentuate the meaning. 

‘ Mother, do away thy weeping; 

I bear this death for mannés thing— 
for own guilt bear I none.’ 

‘Son, I feel the death wound, 

the sword is at my heart ground, 

as foretold me Simeon.’ 


The thirteenth century is rich in Passion poetry, much 
of which deserves to be familiar, both because of its strong 
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personal love of the Redeemer, and because of its restraint. 
Nothing can jar more than lack of restraint in religious 
literature. A poem which errs painfully in this direction 
is the fifteenth-century Filius Regis mortuus est. It is ap- 
parently of the same authorship as the Quia amore langueo 
and has the same oppressive cloying qualities; it is diffuse, 
over-charged and hysterical. It causes Our Lady to shriek 
with despair and lack of self-control, and to add to its 
other blemishes, suggests a false theology: 


Thou tree, thou Cross, how durst thou be 
Gallows to hang thy Maker so 

His Sire, to Him I cry gainst thee 

Who on His Son has worked this woe.' 

From this morbid and flamboyant piece of work it is 
balm to return to a thirteenth-century poem whose author 
knew that art has power in just proportion to its restraint, 
and who could depict sorrow because he himself knew, in 
reality, its meaning: 

As she beheld the rood, 

the mother that was of might 
and there saw all ablood 
Her Son that her was bright, 
His two sweet honden 

With nails all to-ronden, 

His feet i-pierced too, 

His sweet sofi side 

I-pierced deep and wide— 
Wey, what was her woe! 

The one poem is false and artificial, the other true 
pathos; the one weak, and unedifying, the other moving 
through the very calm of its lines. Bad taste and insin- 
cerity are, however, rare in medieval poetry. The greater 
number of these unknown versifiers are no more capable 
of feigned love or sympathy than are young children. 





? Modernised by Jessie L. Weston, 
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Despite occasional crudities, halting metre or imperfect 
thyme, nearly every poem is excellent as the. expression 
of a mood, and in the setting forth of pictures before our 
eyes. Colour is not used; it is merely hinted, yet vivid 
are the scenes we see. Gabriel’s wings unfurl in gold; 
and the blue of Mary’s mantle is wrapped about the white 
body of her Babe. As an example of this painting by sug- 
gestion one Can quote a quatrain, probably written by St. 
Edmund of Canterbury, which, within its little space, re- 
flects the splendour of the Faith as a dewdrop blazes with 
the irridescent glory of the sun. 


Now goeth sun under wood,— 

me reweth, Marie, thy fair Rode. (i.e. countenance.) 
Now goeth sun under tree, 

me reweth, Marie, thy son and thee. 


The quiet brief words conjure before us the cross, black 
and stark above the fiery ball of the sinking sun; while, 
motionless at its foot, is the Mother of God, with the dead 
Body of her Son upon her lap. Yet these things are not 
described, they are portrayed by implication alone. The 
miniature poem is like a seed that holds within itself the 
potency of the flower, such is the perfection of its crafts- 
manship. 

It may be observed here that it is not a little remark- 
able that so much English poetry should have been made 
and written down in the thirteenth century, for English, 
since the Norman Conquest, had become despised; it was 
not the language of the cultured, which was French, nor of 
the learned, which was Latin. Nevertheless, the English 
tongue persisted in making a continuous poetic literature; 
and when English folk wished to express their love of God 
and Our Lady, they did so in their own language; making 
poems that breathe of the very scent of field and woodland, 
and have in them the soundness, the kindliness, the gen- 
tleness of the English character. 

A family likeness exists between these thirteenth cen- 
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tury poems, albeit each has its own individuality. Phrases 
are echoed from one to another, as might well be, when 
all drew upon a common tradition and way ot thought. 
Despite some rather hard-worked adjectives, despite the 
telling and re-telling of the Joys and Sorrows and Glories 
of Mary, each poem stands aione, each has the dew of won- 
der still upon it. 

That wonder shows itself still, two centuries later, but 
there is more originality of thought, an originality which 
is still married to the old lovely simplicity. Of these more 
mature poems, ‘I sing of a Mayden’ is perhaps the most 
famous. The first and last two lines are caught up from 
a thirteenth century song which preludes Mary’s praise 
with two blissful lines of spring-time: the carolling of 
birds, and opening of blossom in the sun. Perhaps it was 
that spring motif which suggested to the later poet his quiet 
delicate similes. 

These more recent poems are also direct in speech and 
straightforward in narration, but they hold greater depths 
of mystery, like a clear pool which reflects the host of stars. 


There is no rose of swich vertu 
As is the rose that bare Jhesu. 
Alleluia. 


For in this rose contained was 
Hevene and erthe in litel space, 
Res miranda. 


The hesitation, the tranquil and lingering phrases, give 
the impression of men’s voices hushed into tenderness and 
veneration. 

The later Middle Ages in England are full of wonder 
at Mary’s Child: a wonder which pours itself out in a host 
of carols. Bethlehem is not viewed as a thing remote and 
long past. It is vividly, vitally present, so much so that 
the poet may describe himself as having seen Mary with 
the Babe in her arms. He has run with the shepherds to 
the manger. 
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I saw a fair maiden sitting and singing, 

She lulled a little child, a sweet lording, 
Lullay my iyking, my dear son, mine sweeting 
Lullay my dear heart, my own dear darling. 


This type of carol tends to become dramatic. Mary and 
Jesus are no longer merely seen; they converse together, 
and the Child foretells His Passion, while bidding His 
Mother not to weep therefore. One of these lullaby 
carols, which is of the most charming, consists of an inti- 
mate and loving dialogue between Mary and the little Son 
whom she nurses at her breast. There is a slight note of 
tears in it, while the playfulness which dances over it like 
sunlight upon ripples is the merriment of Merry England. 


Amid all the nameless song-writers whom we know only 
by their works, there stands one who has made himself 
of the immortals: Geoffrey Chaucer. In writing of God’s 
sinless Mother, his poetry winged itself to its most dazzling 
height. In him the voice of Catholic England became 
wholly articulate; and in his laud of Mary there is that 
sense of expansion, like the throwing open of a window 
upon Eternity, that we know to be genius. Consider that 
invocation to the Queen of virgins he sets in the mouth 
of his second nun: 


Thou maid and mother, daughter of thy son, 

Thou well of mercy, sinful soulés cure, 

In whom that God of bountee chose to won; (i.e. dwell.) 
Thou humble and high over every creature, 

Thou noblest so far forth our nature, 

That no disdain the maker had of kind 

His son in blood and flesh to clothe and wind. 


Within the cloister blissful of thy sidés, 

Took mannés shape the Eternal Love and Peace, 
That of the tryne compass Lord and guide is, 

Whom earth and sea and heaven out of release 

Ay reverence; and thou virgin weemeles, (i.e. unstained.) 
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Bare of thy body (and dweltest maiden pure) 
The creator of every creature. 


What might Shakespeare not have written of her, what 
magnificence might he not have added to his own magnifi- 
cence, what display of faith to his own inherent Catholi- 
cism, had it not been for the disastrous cleavage of the 
* Reformation.’ 

In place of the chorus of praise to Mary, sweet and 
natural as a starling’s song, there are now but a few stray 
tributes to her glory, until we arrive at the modern era. 

A sixteenth century priest, Richard Verstegan (Row- 
lands), writes for her a lullaby which has its best lines at 
the commencement: 


Upon my lap my Sovereign sits, 
And sucks upon my breast; 


It draws from medieval tradition in that it dwells with 
delight on Mary’s nursing of her Babe, but it has not the 
medieval strength or universal homeliness. 

Crashaw writes his ornate and spacious Shepherds’ 
Hymn: a radiant thing which draws its splendour from 
the Woman clothed with the sun, yet not the veritable pas- 
toral. The medieval could produce the real homespun 
thing, the song which the rough shepherd could sing at 
the Crib because he, who was a sinful and humble man, 
had seen all that was common and ordinary irradiated by 
the God who had taken to Himself a Mother. The old 
simplicity of language dies away, the language of childlike 
souls who had crept into the arms of Mary’s motherhood. 


Mother, blithe wert thou 
when thou saw heaven-king 
Of thee born without woe 
That shaped thee and all thing. 


Herrick makes quaint verses for her; Henry Vaughan 
sees her ‘to be the true Love’s knot; while even the Puritan 
Milton must call her the Virgin blest, for none of these 
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non-Catholic poets could remain cramped by the limita- 
tions of his creed, but must, perforce, stretch out his hands 
towards the largeness of Truth, and so fulfil Mary’s pro- 
phecy of her own benediction by the sons of men. 

If the medieval homage to Mary may be compared to 
the veneration of the shepherds, then her modern votaries 
may be compared to the gift-bearing Kings. Their poems 
are hewn from the richness of their imagination and cul- 
ture: they are conscious of their art, wise men inspired 
by her beauty to fashion for her the highest beauty of 
verse. Robert Stephen Hawker, Catholic as he was by 
nature, bedazzled by the marvel of the divine motherhood, 
writes as if to the liquid music of the harp: 


Lo! where they pause, with inter-gathering rest, 
The Threefold, and the One, 

And lo, He binds them to her orient breast, 
His manhood girded on. 


The zone, where two glad worlds forever meet, 
Beneath that bosom ran; 

Deep in that womb the conquering Paraclete 
Smote Godhead on to man. 

So, too, Francis Thompson, within the austere and virile 
rhythm of the Assumpta Maria, flashes light from facet 
upon facet of the mystery of the Incarnate God, drawing 
upon scriptural, classical and mythical allusion for the 
wealth of his imagery. 

So, too, Chesterton, in his Little Litany, makes new the 
ancient tale: while in essence it has the simplicity and 
homeliness of pristine English poesy, in form and phrase it 
possesses the new ornament and mysticism. 

Medieval and modern, each praises in his own manner; 
the latter making, as it were, jewelled rosaries; while the 
former lay garlands of wild flowers at her feet. ‘The 
medieval poems, which all men can understand, are per- 
haps the most truly of the spirit of England, and of all that 
we associate with her, K. CHOLMELEY. 
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Scl—NcE AND Wispom. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by 
Bernard Wall. (Bles; tos. 6d.) 


There are two considerable essays here, one on the philo- 
sophy of nature, the other on philosophy in faith, or Christian 
philosophy considered not as a pure essence, but as a rational 
habit, or complex of habits, in a given historical state. Apart 
from a slight essay on the synthesis of wisdom within and of 
wisdom without this world, the remainder of the volume is taken 
up with reflections on moral philosophy arising from criticisms 
made by two Dominicans, Fr. Deman and Fr. Ramirez. The 
point is the degree to which human nature may go abstracting 
from grace; M. Maritain not going so far as his opponents, 
playing Cajetan to their Ferrariensis, Michael Angelo to their 
Bramante. The student will require the context of the contro- 
versy, and I fancy this translation could have been slimmed to 
advantage by the omission of these tangled pages. 

The first essay alluded to is of importance to the English 
reader. It is easier to recognize the need of a philosophy of 
nature than to define its status. This lies somewhere between 
a general grammar of the sciences and a particular application 
of metaphysics. An uneasy position this, an order within 
changing and corruptible things that does not reach the security 
of metaphysics. Yet to make the attempt at such an order is 
one test of being Aristotelean rather than Platonic; the refusal 
to escape from the dubious world we are inside to an outside 
world of certainty, the effort to see lasting truth in the things 
we touch and see and hear. 

The first flow expected too much from such a science. M. 
Maritain notes the intellectual precipitancy of ancient and medie- 
val thinkers who covered the particular sciences with natural 
philosophy, using its principles as a substitute for their detailed 
processes. From the time of Francis Bacon the ebb set in, the 
particular sciences were uncovered, and the whole of nature was 
given a mathematical reading. Presently natural philosophy 
was well out of sight. ; 

The result was not unlike the shore above high-water mark, 
all powdery and blowing about, discomfort and grit. The tide 
has turned again. It is seen that the particular sciences cannot 
explain themselves, and that while mathematics may help to 
arrange them, it cannot explain them. Hence the need of 
squarely facing the problem of the philosophy of nature, M. 
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Maritain shows how we may profit from the mistakes of the 
past, the mistake of expecting rough scientific fact to provide 
philosophical criteria, the mistake of constructing a natural 
philosophy independent of refined scientific facts. His essay 
is worthy of a commentary, as it stands small allowance is made 
for readers unfamiliar with scholastic terms. 

On a point of detail, M. Maritain rules out as unauthentic 
the use of scientia to mean a way of knowing that likes the 
tang of created things. Yet the Secunda Secundae, treating 
of the Gift of Knowledge, allows for this cast of creatureliness 
and its penalty, known by Ecclesiastes and comforted by the 
second Beatitude. 

Tuomas GiLsy, O.P. 


THE FourtH Gospet. By the late Edwyn Clement Hoskyns, 
Bart., D.D. (St. Andrews). Edited by Francis Noel Davey, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Two vols. 
(Faber and Faber ; 30s. the set.) 


In a long introduction to this work, Hoskyns undertook to 
expound his central conception of the character and purpose of 
the Fourth Gospel. It is with this declaration, obviously, that 
a brief criticism must be concerned. Hoskyns only roughly 
completed this undertaking; but the Editor has been able to 
supply a supplementary Essay based on certain of Hoskyns’ 
notes. 

One forms the impression that Hoskyns’ position is ultimately 
confused and inconsistent. His general conclusion is that both 
the theme and also the very subject-matter of the Gospel is 
‘the non-historical that makes sense of history, the infinite that 
makes sense of time, God who makes sense of men and is there- 
fore their Saviour.’ That is to say, Hoskyns maintains that 
nothing (or scarcely anything) of what we should simply call 
historical fact is contained in this Gospel. It is wholly con- 
cerned with what faith—and faith alone—can discover in, or 
through, the facts of the New Testament. It withdraws from 
the order of humanly observable history, of successive, chrono- 
logical happenings, in order to set forth the Absolute of the 
Gospel. Here are no ‘ episodes,’ such as the Synoptic Gospels 
provide. Indeed, Hoskyns supposes that a principle motive be- 
hind the fourth Gospel was one of rescuing the Christian truth 
from being identified with such ‘ episodic ’ material, and there- 
by nullified. 

This broad conclusion is, of course, opposed to the Catholic 
view of the character of the Fourth Gospel. But the interest 
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of Hoskyns’ thought lies in the groundwork of theological 
speculation upon which this conclusion is based. It is here that 
confusion enters. For he seems to maintain one attitude of 
mind in which he accepts the Catholic view of the original his- 
torical embodiment of the Gospel truths—and so long as he 
keeps to this attitude his theorising amounts to no more, or no 
less, than a most illuminating re-statement of the traditional 
estimate of the Fourth Gospel as being a Spiritual and a Theo- 
logical Gospel which regards ail history sub specie aeternitatis. 
But there also appears to be a strain in his thought, repre- 
senting perhaps the most active drift of his mind, which is some- 
what dualistic in character. One would be less inclined to treat 
this as being more than a vague undertone if it were not for 
his so formal reject’on of the traditional Catholic position, as 
represented by Lagrange. 


Th's quasi-Dualist in Hoskyns, then, appears to hold that the 
Gospel truth of its nature could not be set forth in terms of 
iiteral historical events, since there were no literal historical 
events in which it could be said to have been embodied. Not, 
however, that he flatly rejects the historical character of the 
Gospel; but the history he allows for is a transcendent, time- 
less history, recognizable only by faith, in which the Gospel 
truth was not precisely embodied but with which it was iden- 
tical, or at least so indissolubly united that there must be no 
talk of Flesh and Spirit, of Body and Soul, and no scope per- 
mitted for the operations of historical criticism. Accordingly, 
the traditional Catholic position becomes inacceptable with its 
assertion that the characteristic method of the Fourth Gospel 
is to attain its theological end by means of literal historical 
facts so presented that their divine meaning should become sym- 
bolically apparent. And likewise the position of a Loisy and 
a Holtzmann must be repudiated, since their theory of imagin- 
ary history invented for allegorical purposes no less implies 
the original embodiment of the Gospel truth in literal historical 
events. For Hoskyns it is onty by some method of abstraction 
that the divine reality could be expressed. 

One is inclined to think, therefore, that the most advanced 
strain in Hoskyns’ thought reaches to a position which is subtly 
anti-sacramental, anti-Incarnational; and that it is not without 
significance that he omits to dwell on the anti-Gnostic purpose 
present in the Gospel. Most decidedly, however, he deserves 
to be read. What may be faise is always stimulating, for he 
is never perverse; and what is sound is wonderfully invigorat- 
ing and enriching doctrine. ‘The Commentary was only partly 
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written, or rather re-written, in the light of his final convictions. 
It wavers in its outlook, therefore; inclining perhaps rather 
more to the pole of orthodoxy. It is full of brilliantly sugges- 
tive thought. But it is also eyuipped with a masterly comple- 
ment of technical information. It deserves—perhaps only just 
deserves—to be rated as the great Commentary which every 
one had looked for. 

RIcHARD KEnHokE, O.P. 


Tue PowER AND THE GLory. By Graham Greene. (Heine- 
mann ; 8s. 3d.) 

The greatest obstacle to pietas is complacent piety. It bolts 
and bars the soul against divine intrusion; it evades the divine 
pursuit because it cannot think of such a pursuit as conceivably 
necessary. Conscious of sin—its own notion of sin—only as 
an alien ugliness, it has discovered or dreamt of the deepest 
love: ‘We wouldn’t recognise that love. It might even look 
like hate. It would be enough to scare us—God’s love. It set 
fire to a bush in the desert, didn’t it, and smashed open graves 
and set the dead walking in the dark. Oh, a man like me 
would run a mile to get away if he felt that love around.’ ‘I 
love God, father,’ she said haughtily. He took a quick look 
at her . . . another of the pious . . . ‘ How do you know? Lov- 
ing God isn’t any different from loving a man—or a child. It’s 
wanting to be with Him, to be near Him.’ He made a hopeless 
gesture with his hands. ‘It’s wanting to protect Him from 
yourself.’ 

To have missed, to fail to suspect, the deepest love is to miss 
the tears of God, and the deepest glory. For the deepest glory 
is revealed when the heart of God seizes on the weak, the negli- 
gent, the cold, for its service; entrusts to their care the Christ- 
life that is light to the world; and even batters them into beauty 
themselves, and into love, through their grudging service. 

This story presents us with two contrasting portraits: a 
plump, sleek priest, surrounded by his admiring guilds and soci- 
eties, accepting homage easily, performing his duties ably, re- 
spectable, respectably ambitious, repeating correct professional 
platitudes which have no meaning for him, loving nobody, liv- 
ing for himself ; and the same priest, hollow cheeked, whisky- 
sodden, father of a child, neglecting all his personal duties, but 
discovering, with the sense of his own shame and weakness, 
the essence of the priesthood—the power to give God to men; 
discovering, in the mire and misery, the meaning of love; and 
dying for God. It is the story of the sole surviving priest in a 
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persecuting Mexican state. Ought he to relieve the faithful of 
the scandal of his life; or is it more important that he should 
stay, to give them God? Finally he does escape; the old sleek 
life beckons him; and he turns back at the call of a dying man, 
knowing that he is walking into a trap, still weak, still shiver- 
ing, still tortured by his own worthlessness and sin. 

The skill with which the story is built up is outstanding : the 
Mexican scene, the heat and the squalor; the vivid, terrible, 
contrast provided by the passages from the pretty plaster-saint 
life of the other martyr; the figure of Padre José, married and 
settled down to a life of humiliation on a Government pension; 
the cold idealism of the Red lieutenant; the recurring portrait 
of the priest himself in earlier days ; the scandal of ecclesiastical 
commercialism (‘ The boy, father, has not been baptised. The 
last priest who was here wanted two pesos. I had only one 
peso. Now I have only fifty centavos ’); all these things are 
organic elements in a single vision, gradually achieved, of extra- 
ordinary intensity and depth. It needed great skill to write 
such a book; but it needed more than skill. That is why it is 
one of the most moving nevels, and one of the most illumina- 
ting, that one lias read for a long time. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


‘Waar ts Literature?’ By Charles du Bos. (Sheed and 
Ward; 5s.) 

To attempt to provide an answer to the question ‘ What is 
Literature? ’ is to join oneself to a distinguished line of critics: 
Arnold, Sainte-Beuve, Coleridge, de Gourmont. ‘ I would have 
no right to approach the question at all,’ M. du Bos rightly 
says, ‘ if I pretended that I am not in possession of at least the 
lineaments of an answer.’ There are two fundaments of his 
answer which are presupposed by any real aesthetic: the ob- 
jectivity of beauty and the exemplarity of God: ‘ beauty is 
objective before being subjective,’ and the response of the soul 
‘depends upon the immutable objectivity of the appeal ad- 
dressed’; and ‘the mystery of Beauty is tributary of God’s 
presence . . . and herein lies the deepest ground not only for 
the objectivity of (Beauty, not only for its immutability, but for 
all the mysterious truths residing in the essences of the things 
of Beauty themselves.’ It is a pity that, starting from such 
premises as these, the criticism of M. du Bos should show all 
those failures into which all criticism so easily falls, and per- 
haps especially French criticism: his language lacks critical 
precision, and, at those moments where he approaches the 
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centre of his subject, he takes refuge in quotation, hiding from 
immediate reality in rhapsodic intuitions. The very objectivity 
of beauty has the effect, apparently, of removing us from 
reality : it ‘ stirs in us the whole of dreamland.’ It is, perhaps, 
this conception of literature as the means of entering into dream- 
land which accounts for his preoccupation with the poetry of 
Keats and Shelley, and for his being able to call Mr. Charles 
Morgan’s The Fountain a masterpiece, an absolute novel.’ 
There is a certain lack of balance in M. du Bos’ criticism : he is 
rightly insistant upon the timeless qualities of literature, but 
has no mention of the equally important ‘ sense of his own age,’ 
which T. S. Eliot has shown to be present in all the greatest 
poets; and his insistence upon beauty and joy as criteria of 
greatness in literature must surely exclude work whose value 
has been recognised. 

This, however, does not prevent his having many valuable 
things to say. The book gives contact with a man of great 
learning and wide sympathies, for which it will be read with 
pleasure even by those who believe that literature is a passage 
to something nearer than dreamland. 

Luke TuRNER, O.P. 


Men, Women, AND Ptacgs. By Sigrid Undset. (Cassell; 


7s. 6d.) 


The majority of these essays by the great Norwegian novelist 
are to do with England—with English writers, characters or 
scenes. One of the most delightful is an account of Margery 
Kempe of Lynn, whose strange career of religious exploration 
led her in her old age to Norway and the Baltic towns of the 
fifteenth century. Another is based upon the records of the 
Blundell family, whose vicissitudes are an ample illustration of 
what was happening to English Catholics in the seventeenth 
century. Lucius Cary is another of the English figures of that 
period to whom the writer’s sympathies have gone out: her 
essay on his sufferings in the Civil War forms a clear-cut post- 
script to Matthew Arnold’s famous study. But one could wish 
that, like Arnold, she had quoted the long and lovely prose 
degy which, in the History of the Rebellion, Clarendon dedi- 
cated to this the dearest of his friends. 

But the full vigour of Sigrid Undset’s thought appears even 
more strikingly in such a study as that of D. H. Lawrence, or 
of modern Scandinavian spiritualist writers. Her analysis of 
the nineteenth century upper-middle-class dilution of Christi- 
anity from which these aberrations derive is especially clear. 
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‘ Evolutionary optimism has been translated by the spiritualists 
to a world which is assumed to be awaiting us beyond death , . . 
the development of the spirits to the ‘‘ higher spheres ”’ is ac. 
complished by the good old means in which the evolutionary 
believers used to have such touching confidence: education, 
ranging from kindergarten instruction for the little child spirits 
to specialised studies for the undergraduate spirits. The more 
learned and highly cultivated spirits . . . give lectures.’ Spirit- 
ualism continues the development away from the terrors and 
intimacies of mystical vision which Protestantism began. ‘ The 
impatient yearning for God which naturally borrows its imagery 
from eroticism ’ is not here. ‘ The conception of God is never 
that of a bridegroom, but of a good breadwinner.’ 

To record admiration for the proud independence of this mind 
is a privilege at this time, for its owner is both a Catholic and 
of Norway. 

F.P. 


REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


With its April number The Catholic World celebrates 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. The number includes, as was 
to be expected, a multitude of warm and well-deserved 
tributes and congratulations, and some articles recording 
the magazine’s notable part in the history of Catholic 
journalism. The Editorial is, naturally, more domestic 
than usual, but includes some characteristically pungent 
observations on the Catholic press, its ideal freedom and 
its actual conformism. 

In the April Thomisi Fr. Walter Farrell, O.P., applies 
rigorous scholastic method to the problems of democracy 
and representative government. E. F. Caldin contributes 
an important, pioneering article on Modern Physics and 
Thomist Philosophy, and Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange expounds 
the principle, ‘ bonum est diffusivum sui’ under the head- 
ing of ‘ The Fecundity of Goodness.’ Professor Mortimer 
Adler continues his ‘ Problems for Thomists’ series. In 
The Commonweal (April 5) Professor Adler contributed an 
important paper on Docility and Authority and their func 
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tion in education in the contemporary cultural environ- 
ment. 

The excellent Central-Blatt of St. Louis, Mo., is now 
more elegantly and aptly re-christened as The Social Jus- 
tice Review; it has become a vigorous advocate of the Co- 
operative movement. 

Fr. Martindale, before his ill-timed visit to Copenhagen, 
left behind him an outspoken and courageously realistic 
article on ‘ The Re-Christianising of Great Britain,’ which 
is published in the April Month. It complements some 
of the excellent letters which have appeared in The Catho- 
lic Herald’s ‘ Conversion of England ’ correspondence, and 
together with them is indicative of an awakening to the 
responsibilities and to the need of self-examination which 
confront English Catholics. Unhappily we may not expect 
to hear more from Fr. Martindale for the present; it is to 
be hoped that this article of his will be given all the more 
serious consideration. 

In the current Jrénikon, Dom O. Rousseau concludes his 
series ‘Qu’est-ce qu’un Latin ’ This important contri- 
bution to the destruction of the walls of partition which 
divide Christendom should be speedily published in book 
form and translated. 

The contents of the April Theology are as stimulating 
asever. Mr. Paton’s ‘ The World of God and the World 
of Wells’ presents in uncompromising form a view of the 
irreconcilable opposition between Christian teaching and 
the ethics of the ‘ good pagan ’; it is especially remarkable 
for its up-to-date paraphrase of the opening chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

Among the numerous articles which have come our way 
about the war, and especially about its efficient and final 
causes, the following, from neutral sources (though far 
from agreeing entirely among themselves), are among the 
more thoughtful and informative— Zur Theorie vom 
Lebensraum’ and ‘Vom Zynismus unserer Zeit,’ both in 
Schweizerische Rundschau; ‘ Is this war different? ’ by Dr. 
]. F. Fletcher (of U.S.A.) in Christendom; ‘ War Objec- 
tives’ by Fr. Daniel M. O'Connell, S.J., in The Catholic 
World; ‘Confusions about the War ’—a strong pro-Ally 
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statement by Mgr. John A. Ryan in The Commonweal 
(March gg); and ‘ L’Eglise dans la tourmente’ by Abbé 
Jacques Leclercq in La Cité Chrétienne (March 20). 
The Christian News-Letter continues its excellent work. 
Among its weekly Supplements, that of Mr. T. S. Eliot on 
‘Education in a Christian Society’ and Dr. Oldham’s re. 
flections on Sir Richard Acland’s momentous Unser Kampj 
were specially noteworthy. 
PENGUIN. 
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